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Separate Inquiry 
Begun on Railway: 
Business Methods| 


I. C. C. Starts Study on Its 
Own Motion to Determine 
If Railroads Are Being 


Operated Efficiently 


Many File Petitions 
On Rate Proposal 


Some Objectors to 15 Per Cent | 
Increase Sought by Roads 
Claim That Management Is 
Not Economical 


In an effort to determine whether cer- 
tain practices of the railroads are con- 
sistent with “economical and _ efficient 
management,” the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on July 13 announced the in- 
stitution of an investigation upon its own 
motion into and concerning such practices 
of carriers which affect their operating 
revenues and expenses. (Ex Parte No. 104.) 

The investigation will be conducted by 
Commisioners Eastman, McManamy and 
Lee. 

Scope of Investigation 

Among the practices which the Com- 
mission will first investigate are the prices 
paid for railroad fuel, and the handling 
of coal at tidewater ports, lake coal, pri- 
vate freight cars, the spotting of cars at 
industries, and the construction and main- 
tenance of sidings for shippers. . 

The investigation will deal with sections 
12 and 15a of the Intersiate Commerce 
Act, the first section requiring the Com- 
mission to keep in touch with the business 
and methods of 211 common carriers sub- 
ject to the act, and the latter section, deal- 
ing with rates, and the so-called guarantee 
provision, allowing the carriers a “fair 
return” of 5°. per cent on their invest- 
ment. 


Reasons for Inquiry 
The united plea of the railroads for a 
15 per cent horizontal increase in all 
ireight rates and charges, which is to be 
heard by the Commission commencing 
July 15, was made to the Commission un- 
der section 15a. 


The Commission's order instituting the 
investigation into railroad practices re- 
garding revenues and expenses, declares: | 
“Sections 12 and 15a of the Interstate 
Commerce Act being under consideration, 
and the Commission desiring to know 
whether certain practices of the carriers 
by railroad subject to the act will affect 
operating revenues or expenses are lawful 
and consistent with economical and effi- 
cient management. and to have full and 
complete information necessary to per- 
form its duties * the Commission, on 
its own motion and without formal plead- 
ing. enter upon a proceeding of inquiry 
and investigation into and concerning 
practices of carriers by railroad subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act which affect 
operating revenues and expenses.” 

Increase Protested 


More than 1,000 protests have been 
filed with the Commission from all parts 
of the country objecting to the railroads’ 
plan to increase freight rates, it was stated 
at the Commission. Many of them voice 
the belief that the carriers are engaged 
at the present time in uneconomical prac- 
tices both in their passenger and freight 
business, and the opinion is expressed by 
many of the protestants that if such prac- 
tices were corrected there would be no 
need for an increase in freight rates at 
this time. 

The subjects enumerated by the Com- 
mission to comprise the first part of its 
inquiry will be set down for hearing, as 
separate parts of the investigation, at 
times and places to be announced later by 
the Commission. Other subjects entering 
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Estate Is Relieved 
Of Eight Million Tax 


if 
Is 


Federal Board Rules on Trust 
Created by James B. Duke 


The estate of the late James B. Duke 
has been held by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals not liable for the payment of an 
asserted deficiency in Federal estate taxes 
totaling about $8,500,000. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue had 
assessed the deficiency in estate taxes 
against the estate on the ground that 
two trusts created by Mr. Duke in 1917 
were intended by him to take effect in 
possession or enjoyment at the time or 
after his death, within the meaning of 
the 1924 Revenue Act. 

The Board found against this 
tion of the Bureau and declared that Mi 
Duke in making the trusts in favor of 
his daughter had divested himself fully 
and irrevocably of all the trust property 
No interest remained to be transferred 
as an incident of his death, it was held, 
and therefore there is no basis for the tax 

By the two trusts Mr. Duke himself 
was made trustee, with provision for suc- 
cessor trustees in the event of his death. 
Provision was also made that the trust 
property should revert to him, according 
to the opinion, in case his daughter pre- 
deceased him. “The fact that there was 
a bare possibility that the property which 
had already passed to the trust for the 
beneficiary might revert to the grantor 
during his lifetime not by any act on 


conten- 





his part” was said “not to have the ef-! 


to the 
which 


fect of reserving 
rights or benefits 
after his death.” 
The fact that Mr. Duke appointed him- 
self trustee with power to administer the 


grantor 
passed 


any 


at or 


trust properties for the benefit of his 
daughter, with power to dispose of the 
income to her as he deemed wise, was 
held not to affect the result 

The Bureau was found to have erred 
in including in the estate the value of 
the properties embraced in the two in- 
struments in question The deficiency 


originally asserted totaled $9.040,849.47. By 
stipulation of the parties it was determined 
that $500,000 of this sum was due and 
payable, 


‘ 
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New Construction 
Nears Two Billions 


Contract Awards for Week 
Valued at 34 Millions, 
Showing Decline 


sniestinintaianemndinngsaiills | 
71TH contract awards for new pub- 
lic and semipublic construction 
valued at $34,135,142 made during: the 
week ehding July 11, the total of new 
construction reported to the President’s 
Emergency Committee for Employment 
since it began to function, Dec. 1, 1930, 
now stands at $1,880,635,861, it was an- 
nounced July 13 by Fred C. Croxton, 
acting chairman of the Committee. 
Contracts covering the same type of 
construction during the preceding week 


amounted to $38,575,078, Mr. Croxton 
said. 
The amount reported for the last 


week covered 328 projects in 36 States 
and the District of Columbia. These 
projects include Federal, State, county, 
and municipal buildings; school and 
college construction, church, hospitals, 
bridges, sewers, highways, streets, rivers 
and harbors work, and other types of 
public and  semipublic construction. 
They do not include Federal-aid high 
way contract awards which are re- 
ported once a month. 
(The list of projects by States will 
be found on page 5.) 








Vice President Plans 
New Effort to Assist 
Producers of Wheat 


Mr. Curtis Is to Confer With 
Farm Board Again; Noti- 
fies Senator Capper of 
His Proposal 


With wheat selling as low as 25 cents a 
bushel in Kansas, a record low price, the 


Vice President, Charles Curtis, stated 
orally July 13 that he would confer with 
the Farm Board within the next two days 
regarding another proposal to aid wheat 
producers in the Middle West 

He said he had just had a talk with “a 
gentleman” whose name he did not di- 


vul 


the wheat producers 
said he was going to communicate with 
Senator Capper ‘Rep.), of Kansas, re- 
garding this plan before taking it up with 
the’ Farm Board. He said it might be re- 
garded as important enough for Senator 
Capper to come on to Washington He 
said he would await the Senator's views. 


Record Low Prices 
The low price of 25 cents per bushel for 
wheat was reparted at Scott City, Kans., 


who had presented a plan to help 
The Vice President 


ge 


and wheat has just been sold at Larned, 
Kans., at 28 cents a bushel, Mr. Curtis 
said. It has been many years since any 
comparable price for that commodity 
| were reached He said many years back 
|wheat did touch 25 cents a bushel and 
corn 10 cents a bushel. 

His information, he said, is that the 
wheat production of his State this vear 
is 200,896.000 bushels. The wheat pro- 


ducers, he said, planted 10,000 acres less 
this year than a year ago 

Mr. Curtis said that there is one wheat 
producing enterprise in Kansas the largest 
wheat producer in the world, who owns 
66,900 acres in ten counties and that this 
producer, operating fleets of tractors, is 
now harvesting wheat on 32.000 acres of 
this areé 





Board's Policy Unchanged 

The Vice President and Senator Capper 
about a week ago conferred with the Farm 
Board with a view to a definite declaration 
by the Board that it would not dispose of 
its wheat holdings at a price under 85 
cents a bushel or more. The Board, how- 
ever, made no change in its policy. Carl 
Williams, a member of the Board, recently 
stated orally that there is no change in 
policy contemplated by the Board. That 
policy is to limit sales of wheat from July 
1, 1931, to July 1, 1932, to a cumulative 
maximum of 5,000,000 bushels a month. 

Vice President Curtis was asked if he 
saw any solution of the spread of prices 
from a 25 cent low at the farm to a 52 or 
53 cent low speculative price on the mar- 
ket. He said he had no answer on that. 
So far as short selling for speculative pur- 
poses concerned, he said that such 
iransactions have been going on for a 
long period and that the subject was dis- 
cussed in Congress many years back. He 
had no comment to make on a suggestion 
advanced by Carl Williams, of the Federal 
Farm Board, that the Grain Futures Act 
be modified by Congress so as 
greater publicity to those using the com- 
modity market for speculative purposes, 
without ownership or contemplated owner- 
ship, of the wheat. 
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‘Aid of Industry 


to give| 


United 


| 
Urged to Furnish | 


Jobs to Veterans 


‘Gen. Hines Asks for Coop- 


eration of Employers in 
Campaign to Provide 


Work for Disabled 


Canvass to Be Made 
Among 300.000 Men’ 


Employment Would Tend to 
Keep Down Demands for 
‘Compensation Payments, 
Administrator Declares 


The full cooperation of industry should 
be given to the Federal Government's cam- 
paign to find jobs for all disabled veterans, 
both for patriotic and because | 
provision of such jobs tends to keep down 
the demands of veterans for compensation 


reasons 


|}and employers generally are the chief tax- 


payers, Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, said in a 
radio address July 13 through stations of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

The Government can not solve 
problem alone, Gen. Hines said, and 
dustry must help 

The present age of machine production 


makes it possibile for a partially disabled 
tasks as well as 


the 
in- 


man to perform ceriain 
anyone, it was emphasized. The address 
follows in full text 

To Aid Veterans 


At this time when many of our citizens 
are out of employment and in keeping 
with the well-known policy of President 
Hoover, it is appropriate that the Federal 
Government should leave no steps untaken 
to aid veterans out of employment by 
assisting them to find jobs. The Govern- 


ment was not unmindful of this obliga- 
tion even before the present period of 
depression and increased unemployment, 
for in the early Summer of 1930, a 
separate unit or organization in the De- 
partment of Labor, known as the Vet- 
erans’ Division, was established and spe- 
cial offices set up in many cities for the 
sole purpose of aiding veterans in secur- 
ing employment. A considerable number 


of these offices occupy space in Veterans’ 
Administration quarters 
Letter to Regional Managers 


That my own interest in this problem 
is not of recent origin, is shown by the 
following paragraph from a letter sent 


by me in March, 1929, to the more than 
50 regional managers of the then Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

“While there is no provision under the 
laws administered by this Bureau author- 
izing the employment of personnel to as- 
sist veterans in securing employment, it 
has been the policy of the Bureau to rec- 
ognize that the factor of employment is 
an important consideration in our con- 
cern for the welfare of the disabled vet- 
erans, * With this in mind, it is proper 
that in our contact with individual claim- 
ants we should give them the benefit of 
advice on employment matters and bring 
them in contact with such sources of em- 
ployment as come to the attention of the 
Bureau. It is equally important that each 


Regional Office maintain communication 
with sources of employment so that we 
may aid constructively in this matte 


Cooperation Urged 

Further, on Noy. 15, 1930, as Admini 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs, I addressed a 
letter to the national commanders urging 
the aclive cooperation of their organiza- 
tions in the problem of the employment 
of veterans, not only in so far as possible 
seeing to it that employed veterans were 
retained in employment, but in securing 
employment for veterans not then em- 
ployed 

The war is over for all except those who 
bear its scars. The first concern of Amer- 
ica has been for its veterans, particularly 
those who were disabled in service, ap- 
proximately 300,000 in number, who are 
receiving compensation for disabilities in- 
curred in service. Steps are being taken 


to make a canvass of these disabled vet- 
erans to determine their employment 
status. To each one will be sent at an 


early date a questionnaire to be filled out 
and returned to the Department of Labo! 
showing his employment status. If hi 
answer is that he is out of a job and 
wants one, he wiil be contacted and every 
possible effort made to place him in suit- 


able employment. The Federal Govern- 
ment cannot solve this problem alone 
the full cooperation of the employers of 


the country will be needed to aid in plac- 
ing these disabled men in employment 
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CITY PLANNING IDEA SPREADS 
TO SMALLER TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


Value of Orderly Development Now Generally Recog- 


nized Says Bureau of Standards 


] NDICATING 
on the value 
by cities, towns, and villages of their 
orderly physical development, official 
planning commissions showed a gain of 
95 in two years, according to data com- 


emphasis 
planning 


an increased 
of farsighted 


piled by the Division of Building and 
Housing of the Bureau of Standards 
The number of such bodies at the end 
of 1930 was 786, compared with 691 
late in 1929, county or regional plan- 
ning commissions being excluded from 
the tabulation. There are 67 of them. 


The following additional information 
was made available by the Department 
os Commerc 

The Legislatures of seven States and 
the Congre of the Uniied States en- 
acted 40 laws relating to the various 
phases of city and regional planning last 
vear. These enactments, in a year in 
which only nine States held regular 
legislative sessions, together with the 


addition of 95 municipalities to the total 
| having planning commissions, reveals a 
sustained interest in city and regional 
planning 

Planning is intended to influence and 


to some extent control the larger lines 
and directions of future public and pri- 
vate development of land and improve- 
ments, according to James S, Taylor, 
Chief of the Division of Building and 

Housing 
There a growing recognition of the 
fact that well-planned, orderly develop- 
ment returns big dividends, in terms of 
economy and convenience, for small 
well as large communities. Furthermore 
it may well prove to be the only prac- 
tical wav to insure that future genera- 
tions will find urban centers, partic! 
larly the larger metropolitan areas, 
and 


for h 
3; and 


ct 

points out that the 
municipalities of all 
which have planning commissions, and 
the fact that interest in planning 
tivity is not confined to any oné region 
of the country, indicate a general ap- 
preciation of the need of this process 
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WASHING 


Farm Labor Wages 
Lowest Since 191 


Plentiful Supply of Workers 
And Lessened Demand, 
Survey Shows 


LTHOUGH wages paid hired farm 

workers usually advance during the 
period from April 1 to July 1, during 
that period of the present year they de- 
clined to the lowest level recorded in 
the past 15 years, according to a sum- 
mary of farm labor wages in this coun- 
try during the last three months, made 


text: | 
Continued nonseasonal declines since | 
April 1 brought farm wages down to the 


public by the Department of Agricul- 
ture July 13. The summary follows in 
full 


lowest level recorded in the past 15 
years. On July 1, the Department's farm 
wage index was only 123 per cent of 


the pre-war level, as compared to 127 | 
three months earlier, 160 a year ago, | 
and an index of 112 back in 1916 

The decline in wages paid hired farm 
workers during the last three months 
is especially significant in view of the 
fact that farm wages usually advance 
from April 1 to July 1. For the five 
on Page Column 4.) 
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Private Shipbuilders 
Will Be Asked to Bid 


On New Destroyers 


Ten Vessels, First to Be 
Laid Down Since World 
War, Will Conform With 


London Naval Treaty 


Private shipbuilders are to have an op- 


portunity to bid for some of the 10 new 
destroyers, the first vessels of this type 
constructed by the United States since 


the World War, which the Navy will start 
building during the next few months, the 
Department of the Navy announced 
orally July 14 
Preliminary designs, 


it was said, are to 


be sent to both Navy and private yards 
in a few days for consideration in the 
preparation of estimates and_ bids 
Three Yards Available 

The following additional information 
was turnished by the Navy Department: | 

Three vards capable of constructing such 
vessels will not receive an opportunity to 
submit cost estimates, because they 
already have sufficient volumes of con- 


struction, modernization, and repair work 
These yards are Portsmouth, N. H., Phila- 
deiphia, and Norfolk, Va. 

The design decided upon for the first 
post-war destroyers calls for ships of Lon- 
don Treaty limits capable of making 
35 knots. These destrovers will be con- 
siderable larger than the World War type 


Further information made available fol- 
lows: 
Details Not Revealed 
Details of the armamen. of the new 
destrovers are being held confidential at 
present. The series built in 1918 and 1919} 
carry four batteries of four-inch guns, 12 


torpedo tubes, and a three-inch anti-air- 
craft battery each 

Construction will be started during the 
current fiscal year, with the appropriation 
of $10,000,000 made available at the last 
session of Congress for the building of 10 
destroyers and one destroyer leader. The 
Department has abandoned its intention 


of constructing the leader at this time, and 


will build instead 11 destroyers of the 
same type. It is considered one ship will 
be assigned to Brooklyn, N. Y., Navy Yard 


Estimates Asked 


Estimates have been asked from Brook- 
lyn yard along with Boston, Charleston 
S. C., Mare Island. and Puget Sound, 
but it is problematical whether Brooklyn 


Will be given a second destroyer to build 


Philadelphia was omitted because one 
cruiser is building there and moderniza- 
tion and repair work has been assigned 


that yard recently; two submarines are be- 
ing built at Portsmouth, which also had 
| considerable repair work ahead; while two 
| battleships are to be modernized at Nor- 
| folk. 

The estimated cost of these ships, 
outlined by officers of the Navy at the last 
session of Congress, is $4,700,000 The 
World War series cost approximately 
$2,000,000 each 


as 


Trafhe at Airports 
Studied in 26 Cities 


Local Groups to Report Find- 
ings to Federal Committee 


TON, TUESDAY, JULY 14, 1931 _ 
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Radio Network | Pilots in Montana 
| Now Controls 


Air Operations 


'Plane Dispatching Done 


With Same Accuracy ‘as 
Railroad Trains, Says 
Commissioner Starbuck 


ystems Extended 
To Southern Nations 


Increased Safety in Flying De- 


C 
€ 
t 


Commissioner William D. L 


C 


! 
1 


( 


i 


other airports. 


general weather information, is carried on | 


by the Depart- | 


clared to Be Due to Perfee- 
tion of Wireless Equipment 
For Aviation 


Keeping pace with the development of 
ommercial aviation, network 
ieronautical radio stations, spanning the 
sntire Nation, has been established during 
he past 18 the eyes 
and the ears” aviation, Federal Radio 
Starbuck de- 


a vast of 


monihs 
of 


“serving as 


‘lared orally July 13 


The “teamwork” of the established com- 


nercial air lines, Mr. Starbuck said, “has | 


‘esulted in the creation of this coordinated 
ystem of communication, making possible 
he accurate dispatching of planes, general 
ane to ground communication, and point 
9 point contacts petween commercial and 
tadio aids to 
uch as range-beacons and the dispatch of 
the 


Airways Division of 


ment of Commerce, and is entirely apart 


lrom 
Commission 


Mr. Starbuck, who is Commissioner in| fiscal year ending June 30, and fines were , 
charge of engineering of the Commis-|imposed in 35,651 instances during the | 
sion, supervised the activities that led | came period according to an announce- 
up to the establishment o1 the present July 13. 1 he Bure f Prohibi 
nation-wide aviation-radio system, which |™e"b July 1s, by the Bureau o 7 
also has an international link, extending tion, giving the results of the year’s work, 
into Latin and South America and Mexico as shown by statistics. 

Cil) to safeguard air navigation rhe The fines assessed aggregated $5,511,- 
Commissioner explained orally July 13). 
that he is considering another inspection $76.40 in the 12 months. Of this amount, 
of aviation-radio activities west of the | $560,027.77 was assessed in 2,934 instances 
Mississippi during August, but that he! of conviction$’ had during the month of 
has not yet definitely decided the matter, r 

; “ we, 4 ail sentences, if run consecu- 

Phe tollowing additional information June Tne 3 . ci 
was made available tively, would amount to 18,383 years, nine 

Last Summer, when the establishment) months and 23 days 
of a cooperative aviation-radio network | © yaii sentences ordered in June numbered | 


the allocation of 


for commercial air 


portation. 
Activities Supervised 


was in the formative stage, Mr. Starbuck 


made a tour of the West to ascertain the 
radio aviation needs. Aeronautical Radio 
Inc., had been organized to take over the 


havigation, 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


‘Form Safety Board 


Secret Committee Will Report 
| All Violations of Air Regu- 


| ° 
lations 


HELENA, Monrt., July 13. 
SECRET committee of transport 
pilots had been formed in Mon- 
tana to cooperate with the United 
States Department of Commerce to 
prevent aviation accidents, according to 
an oral statement here by Maj. Wiley 
R. Wright, of Seattle, Wash., aeronau- 


\ 


tical inspector for the Department. 
Maj. Wright was here, he stated, in 
connection with an inquiry into a fatal 


airplane crash near Deer Lodge several 
days ago 
“This committee,” he said, “was volu- | 


untarily formed during the past week 
and the members have pledged them- 
selves to report all violations of air 
traffic rules to the proper authorities 


It will also conduct an educational pro- 
gram in an effort to stop barnstorming 
by fivers not properly licensed by the 
Government. Violations of any rule are 
to be reported by wire. The Department 
will support this group and all transport 
pilots are urged to cooperate in making 
the movement State and Nationwide. 


Prohibition Law 
Violators Fined 


Five Million in Year 


Prison Sentences Decreed 
| In 29.469 Convictions, 
Bureaus of Prohibition 


Statistics Reveal 


frequencies by the! 
trans- 


decreed against 


Prison 
29.469 prohibition iaw violators during the 


sentences were 


2,A9 and the total of these was 


years. 


Arrests During Year 


The Bureau's report showed that 62,995 








operation of these systems in behalf of A} i i ‘es ars 
the various commercial air lines. This —. ie ee ooo Bsa a 
company is serving as the aviation-radio ®"4  ¢ L wake i 7 Hogg oo same 
public utility. with the various air lines — dockets of courts in le same 
using its facilities, paying their pro rata "me 
. f ‘ 3.350 } vy trials A mht © - 
h of the maintenance and operating A total of 3.450 Ju rials brought con 
cosis victions, but the number of pleas of guilty 
1, . rere eo re lefend: ts l 4 
rhe original aviation-radio plan was that were entered by defendants num 
ad . - 10° Thy, bered 479130 The records showed also 
adopted in October, 1930 rhree national } - terminated durin 
; ~ASES are te ate \ y 
chains were designated in this plan, in- oy a, ithe: Page peat a Bs ane 
. } B year e Yr P acqi é - 
corporated in General Order 99 of the “@ ¥ tt . *l wit! 1 wing the rosecu 
Commission. These were the Northern ment counse ithd g } 


Transcontinental 
and Southern 


Middle Transcontinenta 
Transcontinental, all wit 


| feeders 


Practically all of the aviation radio 0! the City of New York on April 1 1930, | 
service now is maintained in that high W&S 6,930,446, comprising 3,472,956 males 
frequency band, set aside by internationa] 82d 3,457,940 females, tne number of the 
agreement for such services. It has been twO sexes being practically the same. 
the theory that aviation, like shipping, is There were in the city 6,587,: vhite 
}entirely dependent. upon radio for its Persons, 327,706 Negroes, and 1 5 of | 
communication, and therefore should be Other races, the last including Mexicans, 


Chain Extended 

In February, 1931, the plan was amended 
with the addition of the eastern 
nental chain and feeders. A_ southerr 
international chain also was added, 


tending through Latin America anc 


conti- 


ex- 


tion. 

Jail sentences during the year averaged 
224.5 days and the fines averaged $154.60, 
the statistics showed. 


] 
1 


New York City Population 


1 . ’ . 
Is One-third Foreign-born 


South America, and with a link to Mexico The Director of the Census today ‘July 
City 3) announced the population of New 

So successful has been the operation of York, N. Y., classified by color, nativity, 
these chains that the channels allocated, #nd sex, as returned in the 19380 census 
for such services, on the whole. now carry together with the number of persons 21 
more traffic than any other class of com- Years ol age and over, and the foreign- 
mercial radio frequency with the possible orn white population 21 years of age and 


exception of 


broadcasting 


acorded virtually the “pick of the ether.” 
in- 
volved, efforts have been made by all in- 


Moreover, since safety of life is 


over by citizenship. The total population 









As compared with the number in 1920 
(5,459,463) the white population shows an 


terested parties to safeguard aviation in increase of 20.7 per cent, while the Negro 
| every possible way through the liberal, yet Population ‘which numbered 152,467 in 
judicious, distributions of frequencies. Be 1920) shows an increase of 114.9 per cent 
| cause of the extreme congestion in virtu- The white population included 4,293,825 
ally all radio bands, great care necessarily pcrsons of native birth and 2,293,400 per- 
has been exercised in frequency allocation, 50ns of foreign birth 
but the demands of aviation have been The population 21 years of age and 
met over numbered 4,511,021, or 65.1 per cent 
Had it not been for the cooperative spirit of the total. The foreign-born white 
of the commercial air lines conditions in population 21 years of age and ove 
| radio-aviation might have been vastly dif-, amounted to 2,147,979, of which number 


Organization of local subcommittees to} 


study problems of handling air traffic at 
airports is being effected at 26 cities 
throughout the United States. These sub- 
committees will report their findings to 
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681,335 were returned as alien. 
the Bureau of the Census 


Issued by 


HALF OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 


the Committee on Airport Traffic Control, | 


Aeronautic 
Harry 


which was organized by the 
3ranch under the chairmanship of 


H. Blee, Director of Aeronautic Develop- 
ment of the Department of Commerce 
and the results of their studies will be 
ised, with other material, in the com- 
pilation of a comprehensive report 

In preparation for their individual re- 
ports to the full committee, the subcom- 
mittees will study airplane movements to 
and from airports to determine existing 
traffic conditions and periods of greatest 


density in traffic; estimate the volume and 
maximum density of the traffic that prob- 
ably will be passing through the various 
airports in the next three to five years; 
study the landing area layouts from the 
standpoint of traffic flow and the suitabil- 





ity of servicing and terminal arrange- 
ments; make time studies of airport traf- 
lig operations in order to determine the 
delay points; and draw up recommenda- 
tions as to the extent and character of 
signal systems which seem necessary o1 
desirable in connection with control of 
alrport traffic 

The 26 cilies in which subcommittees 

ve been, or ai being organized are 

follows: Los Angcl Ozkland and 
Francisco, Calif.; Har rd, Conn.; i 
ngton, D. C.; Miami, fla } O aus 
Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Ma Detroit 
Mich.; Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; 
Kansas City and St. Louis, Mc Newark 
N. J.; New York Citv; Cleveland and Co- 
umbus, Ohio; Tulsa, Okla.; Portland, 
Oreg.; Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Nashville, Tenn.: Dallas and Fort Worth. 


Tex.; and Seattle, Wash.—Jssued by the 
) Department of Commerce. 
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To Avert General 
Finaneial Crisis 


Charge d’Affaires Informs 
Mr. Castle His Country 
Has Guaranteed Deposits 
Of Darmstaedter Bank 


President Devotes 
Day to Situation 


Ambassador Sackett Tells the 
State Department Relief 
Must Be Given or Future of 
Germany Is Uncertain 


The 


d'affaires 











charge of the G n 
Embassy Hugo Leitner, called at the De- 
partment of State July 13 and inferred 
Acting Secrets Castle that he had re- 
ceived a cablegram from Foreign Minister 
Curtius reporting that Germany, by 1are 
ult.teeing the Darmstaedter Bank, heped 
‘o localize the financial crisis in Germany. 

The Italian Ambassador, Giacomo de 


Martino, also called upon Secretary Castle. 
Studied by President 





President Hoover devoted the entire 
day, July 13, to the German financial 
crisis, foliowing his return from a k- 
end trip to his fishine lodge on the 
Ropidan River in Vireinia. The FPrasi- 
dent had no fixed ensagements for the 
day 

During the day President Hoover dis- 
cussed the situation twice with William 
R. Castle Jr., Acting Secretary of Siate, 
and once with Ogden L. Mills, Aeung 
Secretary of the Treasury, who gave the 
President their latest reports, it was stated 
orally at the White House 

After his calls at the White House, Mr. 
Castle stated that the situation remains 


unchanged. 

Germany is in urgent need of relief and 
if this relief is not given it will be diffi- 
cult to prophesy what the future will be, 


according to a telegram received July 11 
by the Department of State from the 
American Ambassador in Berlin, Fred M. 
Sackett Oral announcement of the re- 
ceipt of the telegram was made on July 13. 
Ambassador Sackett did not, however, 
report that the German government i 





| had requested aid from the United States, 
according to an oral statement by the 
| Depariment of State 


Waiting Policy 
The United States has adopted a policy 
of waiting for Europe to make the first 
move in granting further financial relief 
to Germ&ny, according to statements is- 


! 





sued by the Acting Secretary of State, 
William R. Castle Jr., and the Acting Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Ogden Mills 

Mr. Mills declared orally on July 13 
that he had nothing further to s re- 
|garding the German financial situation 
beyond his statement issued in New York 
on July 12. The matter is one for con- 
sideration by American banks and the 
Federal Reserve System, it was stated 
further at the Treasury 

Mr. Castle's statement was issued after 
an all-day conference with President 


| Hoover at the Rapidan fishing camp, and 
also following a conference with the Am- 


bassador of France, Paul Claudel. It fol- 
lows in full text: 

“The heads of the principal European 
central banks, including the Bank of Eng- 
land and the Bank of France, are meet- 
ing tomorrow morning in Basle with the 
Bank for International Settlements. They 
Will no doust consid the German bank- 
ine crisi 

“Obviously any plan for a banking solue 
tion of the situation must originate from 


these banks which are on the ground, and 


it is my understanding that our bankers 
are prepared to consider assistance in any 
effective plan of relief that they shall 


evolve.” 
Mr. Mills’ Statement 


Mr. Mills’ statement was issued in New 
York following a conference with the di- 








| rectors of the Federal Reserve Board of. 
New York, Owen D. Young, Gilbert Parker, 
former Agent General of Reparations. 
William H. Woodin, and George H. fi 
Harrison, governor of the bank. ; 

Mr. Mills’ statement follows in full text: 

“The position of thé United States Gove 
ernment in the present phase of the 
German situation -is clear. Through the 
President's debit suspension program the 


German government has been relieved of 
the critical strain due to its international 
governmental financial obligations. Over 
$400,000,000 has thus been made available 
for the rehabilitation of German indus- 
try and commerce during the present 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


FOUND TO OCCUR AMONG CHILDREN Union Group Explains 


Importance of Child Health Activities Is Cited in Report 


Issued by White 


the communicable di 
United States annuall 
occur among children, causing about 15 
per cent of the deaths, the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion has just announced. 


In making public the report, which 
was prepared by the Committee on Com- 
municable Disease Control of which 
George H. Bigelow, M. D., is chairman 
it was explained orally at the confer- 
ence that there are nearly 3,000,000 
cases Of communicable diseases reported 
in the United States annually and many 


of 


( pNE-H ALF 


eases in the 





more which are never reported. Addi- 
tional information on the latest report 
prepared under the auspices of Presi- 
dent Hoover's conference for tne welfare 
of American children was mad Vi 
adie 1OllOWS: 

The purpose of the report fourfold 


To point out the importance of the con- 
trol of communicable diseases among 
children; to review current control prac- 
tice to recommend § those practices 
which seem most valuable; and to sug- 
gest the fields in which further study is 
most urgently needed, 

In addition to the deaths and the 
economic and social losses from cases 






House Conference 


of communicable 
dren, there humerous permanent 
disabilities resulting from them which 
may handicap the child throughout his 
entire life. Between 50 per cent and 75 
per cent of the crippled children in the 
Nation owe their condition to infantile 
paralysis Blindness, damaged hearts 
and kidneys, increased susceptibility to 
other infections, are all found in the 
wake Of communicable disea among 
children Economic and humanitarian 
motives alike demand that every known 
effective mean be fully 
ized and that 
knowledy¢ 
Guatk 
ble 


diseases among chil- 


are 


of control util- 


furthe: 


De ¢€ 


tudk LO Increa 


oul dit 
Ad 


\ } 
alli 


‘p ea 
medical 


fundamenial 
ai 


readily 
propel 


Public 


coiImmunit i 
hurses ¢ 
ni agents in admiin 
o control the spread of th disea 
There must be an effective administra- 
live organization to cope with them. 

To be most effective the profession 
must have information in respect to 
the cause, recognition, mode of trans- 
mission, methods of immunization and 
specific therapy of the particular dis- 
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npor- 
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| [Continued on Page 4, Column 7.) 


Plea for Coal Study 


veaders Confer With Mr. Doak 
And Mr. Lamont 


’ 


the coal industry, 
jitions in the bitumi- 
from a human stand- 


Labor leaders 
who considered 
nous field despera 


in 


con 


soft 





le 


point and steadily getting worse, laid be- 
fore the Secretary of Labor, William N. 
Doak, and the Secretary of Commerce, 


tobert P. Lamont, reasons why they deem 




















imperative a national conference of all 
interests in the Industry at a meeting 
July 13 at the Department of Labor, it 
was stated orally at the Department. 

Following the session, which adjourned 
until 2 p. m. July 14, Secretary Doak 
stated oral th no conclusions had yet 
been reached that he did not know 
whether a nati conference could be 

ré d I he is 

i} yer tO m t thy aE 
ui the mecting with the labor repre= 

itativ was concluded 

Thirteen officers of the United Mine 
Workers of America, representing thou- 
sands of soft coal miners, attended the 
meeting. They were headed by President 
John L. Lewis. 

Mr. Doak explained that the conference 
discussed general conditions within the 
industry and that the labor executives 
gave their reasons for asking President} 


‘Hoover to call a general coal conference, 






































Study, to enable full benefits of the work 
to be realized by individual candy manu- 





holiday by the German stock exchanges. 


H. L. Grove, Commercial Attaché at! 





The State Board of Control, on Sept. 


average of 5.346 ounces. 


i Sev to ti lit The fi Cele ehiat ot “4 1, will assume full charge of child _ Weight by’ Classes 

Jacturers throughout the country, now is 5ce > ‘ 'PHIS graph presents a key tothe earn- — cality. e figures on s chart stress | Berlin, cabled the Department, it was an-| fare work in Texas. Under a law passe sses 

-being put into effect by the organized con- Disc harge of Department J ings for a week in the last quarter the outstanding fact that the great ma- | nounced, that the Darmstaedter Bank ha@) at the recent session of the Legislature Third class mail delivered per trip 
fectionery industry in cooperation with Employe Is Said to Have of 1928 of 4,900 girls employed in 164 jority of women in stores of this type | closed July 13. He advised the Depart-| the Board will set up and administer a ,averaged 7 pounds, and comprised about 
the..Merchandising Research Division of . ? a a limited-price shops scattered through- included in the study failed to receive | ment that the German Government had| Child Welfare Bureau. 3 pieces of an average weight of 1.326 per 
the Department, H. C. Dunn, Chief of the I Oo ] ] owe d Controversy | out the 18 States listed; the figure for earnings adequate to cover the bare es- announced the assumption of full guar- piece. 


Division, stated today. 

~‘Fhe candy cost survey studies in detail 
the distribution operations of a group of 
seven representative confectionery manu- 
facturers, including both general-line and 
specialty houses. The report of the sur- 
vey, “Distribution Cost Problems of Man- 
ufacturing Confectioners,” analyzes the 
-various aspects of distribution expense in 
terms of sales items, marketing territories, 
.order sizes, etc.; and describes the method 
.used for analyzing the sales and distribu- 
tion costs of the confectionery manufac- | 
turers surveyed. 

. With the aim of making available to 
the individual candy manufacturer the 
full potential value of the data and 
methods developed by the survey the} 
National Confectionery Industry at its re- 
cent Chicago convention worked out in 
collaboration with R. L. Purdon, Assistant 
Ohief, Marketing Service Division, a plan | 
to “extend practical application of the 
study as widely as possible throughout 
the industry. 

» The program contemplates a series of 


Over Finance Report 


The Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. 
Lamont, has requested a “full report” 
from Frederic M. Feiker, Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, .concerning the recent dismissal of 
Dr. Ray O. Hall, Assistant Chief of the 
Bureau's Finance and Investment Division, 
it was stated orally at the Department 
July 13. The following information also 
was given at the Department: 

Dr. Hall was dismissed from his post 
after a controversy developed between 
himself and Grosvenor F. Jones, Chief of 
the Finance and Investment Division, rela- 
tive to material to be pe in the an- 
nual balance of intefnational payments 
report for the United States for 1930. The 
Department took the position at that time 
that Dr. Hall had failed to submit to the 
authority of his superior as well as to in- 
sist on inclusion in the document in ques- 
tion of material that was incorrect and 


each State is the median or middle-point 
of the weekly earnings, The presenta- 
tion is based on data collected by the 
National Women's Bureau. 


“The weak link in chain stores of the 
five-and-ten cent variety is shown by the 
chart,” says the Women’s Bureau, An 
explanation of the chart by the Women’s 
Bureau follows: 


Twelve of these States show a median 
—or middle point in earnings—of less 
than $12, seven of them a median of 
less than $10. California, which has an 
effective minimum-wage law for wo- 
men, heads the list with its $16 median, 
this sum being the minimum wage re- 
quired for experienced women workers 
in the State. 

The medians for the various States 
show a rather wide variation in wage 
standards despite the well-known policy 
of the chain system in maintaining 
fixed selling prices irrespective of lo- 


sentials for an individual. 

Though the California median of $16 
might be called a reasonable minimum 
for subsistence, even so the average per- 
son would find it difficult to secure on 
such a sum all the necessities for a 
“health-and-decency” standard of living, 
as is evident from the following list of 
the typical requirements for a work- 
ing woman's budget: Food, shelter, 
clothing, laundry, repair of garments, 
transportation, services of doctor and 
dentist and oculist, sick benefits, insur- 
ance, education and self-improvement 
(as represented by such things as news- 
papers, books, tuition fees), contribu- 
tions to church and charity, union and 
club dues, savings, and incidentals which 
include a multitude of indispensable 
items. 

This chart is one of several on five- 
and-ten and other limited-price shops 
now being distributed by the Women’s 
Bureau. 





antees for all depositors of the bank, im- 
plying assurance of protective measures 
for other big banks if necessary, pending 
the issuance of proper presidential de- 
|crees that were expected before the end! 
of the day. 


There was no elaboration in Mr. Grove’s 
cable of the announcement of the stock 
| exchange holiday. 
Additional information was supplied as 
| follows: | 


Adoption of a holiday for the stock ex- 
changes undoubtedly was prompted by a 
| knowledge that the strain of the situation) 
would likely produce chaotic conditions| 
in trading. The uncertainty of the whole 
| circumstance respecting new credits and} 
|general measures for stabilization ob- 
viously would be conducive to wide fluc-| 
tuations in the securities market and like- 
wise would result probably in heavy losses, | 
or at least in attempts of many traders 
to liquidate their holdings. 


Flight of Capital 


eee as ag ° ; Mr. Grove’s cable gave no information information supplied July 13 by the De- m = ss * 
conferences between §S. L. Kedzierski,| 44 no place in the analysis of this coun- Fuller Preservation of Co rl hts as to the direct cause of the bank closing partment. sion Is Expanding 
Business Specialist of the Merchandising | va aa relationship with the rest PY g which assuredly was forced by the general} Rudolph McClellan, a British subject,| persons requesting applications for Fed- 
Research Division, who made the candy) ° - = ee | ° e flight of capital that has been going on arrived at New York July 8, having been ach denen aeanininiae wedi 
cost, study, and groups of candy account- he former o cial nformed the De- Said to Be Provided b Ja anese L AW | since the credit structure has been so deported to this country by Bermuda offi- ©" es —— ee 
ants representing firms desiring to apply| Partment during the controversy, it was P 4 | strained throughout the German republic.| cials, it was explained. McClellan, who| have not yet been announcéd number 
to their own operations the distribution declared, that he could not compromise i a al et The Department of Commerce nor the! is a seaman, will be excluded and taken | more than 114,000, over 43,000 of whom 
cost methods developed in the survey. pA ag tee Sie Of | Treasury, therefore, had any information| back to Bermuda by the steamship com- jave asked ‘or applications en participate 
| pos . S was y 5 Rts .< ° — | § < thi , i , “hy ™ i ee a ee 
Application Conference | his dismissal. Terms of New Statute Amending Original Law Are Made ke tee eiaations Oeics tho bem tend teow lowing aaakene Sotarmaton - hana ce She Sam selene eee ee ae 
The first application conference is sched-| Mr. Jones was designated to draft the | li l uneble to withstend plied: es. tion, Assistant Secretary E. C. Babcock, of 
uled to take place between the Commerce | report inasmuch as Mr. Feiker had en- Public by Commerce Department | The Government's action in assuming. McClellan has been shipping as a sea- the Commission, stated orally July 10. 
Department's representative and cost ac- tered the Department since the contro- ; E a : : S a sea- Mr. Babcock also declared that the 
' full guarantees of all deposits was re-| man from ports in the United States for . . 
countants from member firms of the New, versy originated and he was not familiar, Fuller assurance of preservation of copy- { nit ; : ; 5 ; ti S,-. number of applications for examinations 
; p Py- {nition of such rights; (4) limitation to garded as highly important decision be- the past few years. He testified before 3 . 
England Manufacturing Confectioners’ As- therefore, with its details. right, protection of motion picture and | th ‘otecti c , ; i ual tia . _ being received at the Commission is In- 
sociati ht Sadelarail qitl ith 3 ae . I pic |the protection of speches and addresses | cause it was certain to afford some confi-| American authorities that he left this creasing rapidly. In one week in June, he 
oa. = : . - _— iw —— — Letter From Dr. Hall radio broadcasting rights, limitation of |delivered in public concerning current | dence in an otherwise badly disturbed na- country as a stowaway on a steamship pro- pointed out, 9,481 applications were re- 
oo S . _ OS - J = ays dur- Subsequently, the Department received protection of speeches on current matters | matters, and extension of the rights of| tion. It was questioned, however, whether ceeding to Bermuda and landed without ceive which ‘were almost aS many as 
eS . _ dh co - uly » — de-| . letter from Dr. Meal) setting forth some and extension of freedom of reproduction | reproduction of such speeches in publica- | the Government could continue the prac- being detected while on the voyage. were received during the entire month of 
best sen a r~ iyi ae ance on charges against the action of officials in 1® the absence of prohibiting reservations | tions; and (5) extension of freedom of tice if there is any appreciable number of| When he had been in the island a week, yyay He gave also the following infor- 
ns of applying the distribution qGicmissing him and explaining his posi- 0" the part of the author, are provided reproduction of articles in the absence of | failures, although there have been no ad- the steamship “Bermuda” caught fire and ion: , 
costing most effectively to th bl 8 Pp e i : . mation 
of the individual pe ter o the problems’ tion. In reply to that letter, which was — i ee no ane see copy- | prohibiting reservations on the part of the| vices indicating that any other banks are ogg age went aboard to help fight the —— 
a t made public by the Department, O. P. ’ e Department o Oommerce author. on the verge of failure. re. e was recognized as a former mem- f 
As a preliminary to the conference the sail ahudiaam has been advise win L. N ‘. ¥ ‘ 's a , c , icati er = 
New England Manufacturing Confectioners’ 7 oake ot cae a the American eieeur at Maton tne tee ant neat cd a ae. — a Sec tek eae pontiondly . or ier ee ona BR Pe that. he eek a an 33402. ‘Siesta 
coe wun ae at ee aon ae sued a statement which follows in full! P@tment announced June 30. is the added measure of protection ex. | the persistent flight of capital from the had arrived at Bermuda as a stowaway. twice as many, were received in the first ’ 
Sistrination _— oe See — text: The report, made public by the Depart- | tended to motion picture films under ar- troubled country. It is estimated that He was sentenced to two months’ hard three weeks of this month. an 
turing Confectioners” in eae that their! Certain unfounded and misleading ment, follows in full text: ticles 22(3) and 22(4). The law as it already the outbound movement of funds labor, but after serving two weeks was The work of the Commission is increas- 
representatives may become thorou iy | charges against the form and contents of | The law for the revision of the copy- stood before revision had been subjected | Das exceeded the $100,000,000 credit ex- ordered deported to this country. One of|ing constantly, probably because of the 
familiarized in advance with its secon the official annual compilation of the bal- right law was promulgated by the emperor to much criticism because in it no men-| tended jointly by the Federal reserve the comments in the papers of the Bureau economic depression and unemployment. 
nature and be prepared to ae full ance of international payments of the ; 0M May 30, 1931, and published in’ the | tion was made of cinema rights. Piracy banks of the United States, the Bank of of Immigration here on this case is: A steady increase in the number of ap- 
advantage from the ‘contact work | United States were reiterated yesterday Official Gazette on June 1, 1931. had been prevented only by application England, the Bank of France, and the |; Wry the authorities of Bermude be-| plications received is shown by figures for 
Further extension of th sperative | 2Y Dr. Ray O. Hall, recently discharged Original Law Amended of administrative regulations which, al- Bank of International Settlements. More- ee ee ee eee seen. ower R0-| Lee Reea) eeare snes Tae. 
ie seen on . canons ave Assistant Chief of the Commerce Depart- | rig jay 5 ow Amnee though they have been effective, are sub- V¢, Should the flight of capital continue, CCP! & British subject as a deportee, when In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928, 
rangements are worked out between the | ™Ment’s Finance and Investment Division. | 4 1000 aw amends Law No. 39 of March ject to sudden change. , the foreign banks obviously cannot con- eae never had a lawful residence more than 142,000 applications were re- 
Suiiandising Ressarch Division and i In preparing that computation, upon | * w and subsequent revisions. Inas- | tinue to supply gold indefinitely that will ae onus country, is something of a mys- ceived at the Commission's central office 
Siiie” eaustiaiians i ether ene. which Dr. Hall formerly worked, it =o as no translation of the original Ind 1 I i. in turn be lost by the German Reichsbank “. 5 ; _ | at Washington. The number in 1929 was 
cena , necessary to preserve its accuracy by re- oo can be found in the files of the Em- Independent Inquiry Begun in foreign exchange operations. B ee was born in Georgetown, | 120,433; in 1930, 172,166; and in the fiscal 
“Distribution cost problems of manu-_| J&cting certain of his own proposals to re- oe im sxakene publications, a trans- | On Rail Busine : Methods | _ RSS SURO year ended June 30, 1931, the record num~= 
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are many jobs which these disabled men ° | ° ‘ : : 
SME Gem of one Gus. uae thee have P—page; c—column fevcnp ly the Commission may here- Farm Corporations Delivered, postage prepaid, any place in the world, $10 a year. 
a right to a job; a right to live, and we ||] Accidents—(P 10--c 6). Law—(P 6--c 17). . B No extra postage charge for Canada or foreign countries. 
owe them a chance to make good. Work ; oe ch ao . nt—(P 1--c 6 : * ° y a 
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marched to war, then we will go over the | 


top in finding employment for al! of them. | 
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Subject of Britain 


Ordered Deported 
By Native Country 


Situation Is Unique. in the 
Annals of Immigration 
Enforcement Here, Says 
Labor Department 





A unique situation has come to the at- 
tention of immigration officials of the De- 
partment of Labor in the deportation of a 


British subject by authorities of the coun- 
try of which he is a subject, according to 


Parcel post, or fourth class mail matter, 
averaged about 45 pounds per rural route 
trip and included almost nine pieces of an 
average weight per piece of approximately 
81.044 ounces. 

The average weight per trip of foreign, 
penalty and franked matter delivered was 
1’ pounds. On each of these trips, the 
average number of foreign pieces carried 
was .55, each weighing about 4.231 ounces; 
the number of pieces of penalty matter 
carried averaged 3.16, of an average weight 
per piece of about 5.757 ounces; and the 
number of pieces of franked matter aver- 
aged .68, each piece weighing on an aver- 
age of 1.930 ounces. 


Applicants Increase 
“For Federal Posts 





Work of Civil Service Commis- 








less of whether it is imported as such or 
merely as packing. 














about a week before the headquarters at 
Washington will have any idea of the 
situation in that part of the country. 
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‘5 Kansas Wheat Cro ; : ‘ s S ki saad R ] R id t 
: Candy Industry P PAY OF WOMEN IN LOW-PRICE SHOPS |\Germany Seeking || T0 ApminisTER work | Kural hesidents 
: sia ok To Set New Record . 
‘Applies Findings | ee To Avert G | Get 17 Times the 
pp les rim INn?s ‘Yield This Year Expected to | aare of wowen eaanine: 0 ver enera € imes 
“Of rE t S rve | Exeeed 200 Million Bushels AL ER ROE EE SER R LER SE Fj ° ] (; ee | Mail The Send 
| satctanaanesistinnnamanplien 
ost Survey. ee | aa nancial Crisis | ul y 
aa preemie PR mvognes for July indicate that the| pieatacaigitpaniiansininds | —_— 
, 2 i ‘ | Kansas wheat crop wil set a new high! + ° 
Organized Confectioners Be- record of 200,896,009 bushels, according to Charge d’Affaires Informs Average of 102 Pounds Is 
~~ 9 . ° ecretary J. C. Mohler of the Kansas State ' ’ e e 
«, gin Application of Results board of Agriculture, and F. K. Reed, of | Mr. Castle His Country Delivered on Each Route 
3 x the United States Department of Agricul- ‘ .$ ai ‘hile : ct ; 
Of Study Made by the ture, "The estimate is based on "a har Has Guaranteed Deposits ~ or While Collections 
vested acreage of 12,556,000, and an av- | a ‘ : 
_ Commerce Department erage yield of 16 bushels per acre. The | Of Darmstaedter Bank otal 6 Pounds 
Sa lraeesssrren | 1930 yield was 166,185,000 bushels, | SL ee a 
Application of the results of the recent| Stocks of old wheat held on farms total | [Continued from Page 1.] Rural residents receive about 17 times 
@andy distribution cost study, made by | 1,166,000 bushels, compared to 7,424,000 | year instead of its payment upon repara- }more mail than they send, agcording to 
the Department of Commerce, has been oe at this period in 1930, it was| tions account. That is the only direction | information just made available at the 
ssagun by the organized confectionery - “The area of all crop land under culti- lin which our Government has either the | ;Post Office Department. 
tne te ereree ve announcement by vation this year increased 529,000 acres | opportunity or the authority to intervene. Latest figures show that an average of 
eee ce SY 32. < this year,” a monthly report states, “Larger “ , 102 pounds of mail matter were delivered 
Plans for extension of the work con- j . iy It is, of course, well known that the 
template a series of conferences among a” scouaun indi, Gaede ekehooe Government has no control over the for- | per trip over 43,000 rural routes last year, 
the firms of given areas and these will sugar beets and tame hay were ‘dented or | eign credit policies of the Federal re- whereas only 6 pounds were collected. The 
be used to lay the full potential value remain for harvest this Summer than were | | serve banks, ane wader . ee tae average of 102 pounds of mail included 
of the data and methods before the in- harvested last year, while smaller areas were = — i = cau eas "an all classes of mail matter and comprised 
dividuals engaged in the industry. planted to:corn, sweet sorghum, Spring inte ft i trae: cain about 350 pieces on an average per rural 
‘The Department recently made a sur-| wheat, beans and broomcorn. Small grain | rere | trip. Additional information made avail- 
vey of the distribution operations of seven crops are yielding well. The condition of “It should not be forgotten that the bi J bettas: 
representatives manufacturers, and from corn is about average for this date.” problems with which we are concerned | able Tollows: 
this survey the cost aspects of the various | today are fundamentally European prob-| During each average rural trip, about 
Sage fee wes oe t | lees nak Sia Se be Sat ea 116 pieces of first class mail, of an average 
facturers where profits and losses have Mr. Lamon Asks | lwho are closest to the situation.” ne § «total weight of three pounds, and of an 
their origin. The Department’s announce- . | | Holiday on Exchange CLAUDE D. TEER average weight of .421 ounces per piece, 
“ment follows in full text: ' e ° | as 4 were delivered. The approximate total 
Re ort on Dismissal | The acute character of the credit situa- USTIN, TEX., July 13.—Claude D. | weight of all second class matter (news- 
Program Applied | P ; 0 mI |tion in Germany was illustrated, it was Teer has been designated as chair- | pagers and periodicals) delivered on each 
.;.& program of active application of re- |stated orally at the Department of Com-| man of the State Board of Control of | of these average trips was 45's pounds, 
sults of United States Commerce Depart- | Of Dr Ra 0 Hall j}merce, by the closing of one of the major| Texas. He was formerly a member of |each of the 136.48 average pieces of this 
yment’s recent candy distribution cost e y ° jbanks and the declaration of a two-day| the Texas Legislature. class of mail matter delivered weighed an 
ma ° 
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. Employment Data | 


Covering States 


Shown in Census 


Occupational Facts Which 
Cover Persons 10 Years 


Old and Over Are Given 


By Federal Bureau 


The Bureau of the Census has just 
issued a series of reports showing the 
number of persons 10 years old and over 
engaged in gainful occupations in various 
States on April 1, 1930, as returned in 
the recent census. The reports of the 
various States follow in full text: 

In Indiana 1,251,177 persons 10 years 
old and over were reported as having 
gainful occupations on April 1, 1930, which 
number represents 38.6 per cent of the 
population. Persons usually working at 
a gainful occupation, but unemployed at 
the time the census was taken, are 
cluded in the number of gainful workers. 

Of the 1,251,177 gainful workers, 1,015,- 
163 were males, representing 61.9 per cent 
of the male population, and 236,014 were 
females, representing 14.8 per cent of the 
female population. 

The whole number of gainful workers 
was distributed by industry groups as fol- 
lows: 250,150 in agriculture, including 
166.429 farmers and 31,619 farm laborers; 
1,435 in forestry and fishing; 24,034 in 
the extraction of minerals; 440,515 in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries, 
including 45,563 in blast furnaces and 
steel rolling mills and 70,370 in other iron 


in- | 


and steel industries, 61,339 in the building | 


industry, 45.372 in automobile factories 
and repair shops, and 25,901 in food and 
allied industries; 116,401 in transporta- 
tion, including 54,879 on steam and street 


railroads; 180,185 were engaged in trade, 
including banking and insurance; 20,139 
in public service (not elsewhere classi- 


fied); 84,419 in professional service; and 
98.876 in domestic and personal service. 
Louisiana 

In Louisiana 815,725 persons 10 yeais 
old and over were reported as*having gain- 
fu} occupations on April 1, 1930, which 
number represents 38.8 per cent of the 
population. Persons usually working at a 
gainful occupation, but unemployed at 
the time the census was taken, are in- 
cluded in the number of gainful workers. 

Of the 815,725 gainful workers 623,787 
were males, representing 59.5 per cent of 
the male population, and 191,938 were fe- 
males, representing 18.2 per cent of the 
female population. 

The whole number of gainful workers 
was distributed by industry groups as fol- 
lows: 297,239 in agriculture, including 
159.260 farm owners and 135,471 farm la- 
borers, 63,414 of the laborers being unpaid 
family workers; 13,917 in forestry and 
fishing; 9,194 in the extraction of min- 
erals: 146,836 in manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries, including 26.918 in 
saw and planing mills, 4,501 in other wood- 
working and furniture industries, 26,666 
in the building industry, 15,693 in food 
and allied industries; 77,507 in transpor- 
tation, including 27,175 on steam and street 
railroads; 98,709 were engaged 
including banking and insurance; 13,214 in 
public service (not elsewhere classified) ; 
39,402 in professional service; and 102,187 
in domestic and personal service. 

Massachusetts 

In Massachusetts 1,814,422 persons 10 
years old and over were reported as hav- 
ing gainful occupations on April 1, 1930, 


in trade, | 


whfch number represents 42.7 per cent ‘of | 


the population. Persons usuallf working 
at a gainful occupation, but unemployed 
at the time the census was taken, are in- 
cluded in the number of gainful workers. 

Of the 1,814,422 gainful workers, 1,284,- 
454 were males, representing 62.0 per cent 
of the male population, and 529,968 were 
females, representing 24.3 per cent of the 
female population. 

The whole number of gainful workers 
was distributed by industry groups as fol- 
lows: 56,015 in agriculture, including 21,- 
125 farmers and 32.819 farm laborers, 7,- 
927 in forestry and fishing; 2,854 in the 
extraction of minerals; 837,446 in manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries, in- 
cluding 173,083 in cotton mills, woolen and 
worsted mills, and other textile industries, 
117.817 in the building industry, 105,653 
in iron and steel industries, 20,763 in metal 
industries, except iron and steel, 77,620 in 
shoe factories and 17,707 in other leather 
industries; 148,355 in transportation, in- 
cluding 43,016 on steam and street rail- 
roads; 325,406 were engaged in trade, in- 
cluding banking and insurance; 51,371 in 
public service (not elsewhere classified): 
153,763 in professional service; and 188,917 
in domestic and personal service. 

New Jersey 

In New Jersey 1,712,125 persons 10 years 
old and over were reported as having 
gainful occupations on April 1, 1930, which 
number represents 42.4 per cent of the 
population. Persons usually working at 
a gainful occupation, but unemployed at 
the time the census was taken, are in- 
cluded in the number of gainful workers. 

Of the 1,712,125 gainful workers, 1,294,- 
419 were males, representing 63.7 per cent 
of the male population, and 417,706 were 
females, representing 20.8 per cent of the 
female population. 

The whole number 
was distributed by industry groups as 
follows: 64,471 in agriculture, including 
25,649 farm owners and 37,040 farm labor- 
ers; 2,934 in forestry and fishing; 5,014 in 
the extraction of minerals; 736,285 in man- 
ufacturing and mechanical industries, in- 
cluding 141,464 in the building industry, 
17,374 in blast furnaces and steel rolling 
mills, 82,790 in other iron and steel in- 
dustries, and 19,702 in metal industries, 
except iron and steel, 56,604 in chemical 
and allied industries, 33,292 in silk mills 
and 52,408 in other textile industries: 178, 
949 in transportation, 
steam and street railroads; 
engaged in trade, including banking and 
insurance; 41,520 in public service (not 
elsewhere classified); 125,651 in profes- 
sional service; and 170,492 in domestic and 
personal service. - 

Ohio 

In Ohio 2,615,938 persons 10 years old 
and over were reported as having gainful 
occupations on April 1, 1930, which num- 
ber represents 39.4 per cent of the pop- 


of gainful workers 


329.327 were 


ulation, Persons usually working at a 
gainful occupation, but unemployed at 
the time the census was taken, are in- 


cluded in the number of gainful workers. 
Of the 2,615,938 gainful workers, 2,074,- 
880 were males, representing 61.7 per cent 
of the male population, and 541,058 were 
females, representing 16.5 per cent of the 
female population. 
The whole number of 


gainful workérs 


in Ohio was distributed by industry groups | 


as follows: 312,218 in agriculture, includ- 
ing farm owners and farm laborers; 2,410 
in forestry and fishing; 46.481 in the ex- 
traction of minerals; 1,048,169 in manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries, in- 
cluding 129,685 in blast furnaces and steel 
rolling mills, 192,238 in other iron and 
steel industries, 27,628 in metal industries, 
except iron and steel, 154,883 in the build- 


including 57,724 on! 


| borers, 


| industries; 





| industries, 





CLOCK 169 YEARS OLD | Value to Teacher 


FOR ARLINGTON 





( NE of the recent, most interesting 
and valued donations of antiques 
received in connection with the rehabil- 
itation and refurnishing of the Arling- 
ton Mansion, is a fine old clock presented 
by the Robert E. Lee Chapter, United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo. This clock was made by 
Jacobus De Deurwaer, Der 1762, in Hol- 
land, as indicated on its face and its 
pendulum. It is in a good state of pres- 
ervation and is equipped for striking 
the hours and may also be utilized as 
an alarm for any set hour. It forms a 
most appropriate feature for the de- 
lightfully reminiscent setting in the 
restoration of this beautiful old southern 
mansion with its intimate associations 
with George Washington and, later, with 
the period suggestive of the young man- 
hood of Robert E. Lee and the families 
of Lee, Custis and others of the old 
South. It considered as a_ highly 
treasured addition to the other attrac- 
tive furnishings of the mansion which 
have been acquired during the placing 
of the building and its interior in the 
condition in which they existed prior to 
the Civil War. The progress which has 


is 


been made has created much interest in 
and praise for the care and effort to 
accomplish this restoration to the full 


extent of the wishes of Congress under 
the direction and charge of the Quar- 
termaster General of the Army.—/ssued 
by the Department of War. 


service; and 232,605 in domestic 
sonal service. 
Rhode Island 


In Rhode Islana 297,168 persons 10 years 
old and over were reported as having gain- 


and per- 


ful occupations on April 1, 1930, which 
number represents 43.2 per cent of the 
population. Persons usually working at a 


gainful occupation, but unemployed at the 
time the census was taken, are included 
in the number of gainful workers. 

Of the 297,168 gainful workers, 
were males, representing 62.4 per cent of 
the male population, and 87,952 were fe- 
males, representing 25 per cent of the 
female population. 

The whole number of gainful workers 
was distributed by industry groups as fol- 
lows: 8,873 in agriculture, including 3,001 
farmers and 5,606 farm laborers; 1,087 in 
forestry and fishing; 447 in the extraction 
of minerals; 163,857 in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, including 22,736 in 
iron and steel industries, 15,739 in metal 
except iron and steel, 20,861 
in woolen and worsted mills, 18,427 in cot- 
ton mills, 9,191 in silk mills, 19,318 in other 
textile industries, and 18,883 in the build- 
ing industry; 18,878 in transportation, in- 
cluding 4.352 on steam and street rail- 
roads; 45,240 were engaged in trade, in- 
cluding banking and insurance; 8,160 in 
public service ‘not elsewhere classified) ; 
19,185 in professional service; and 26,303 
in domestic and personal service. 

Tennessee 

In Tennessee 958,209 persons 10 years 

old and over were reported as having gain- 


209,216 


ful occupations on April 1, 1930, which 
number represents 36.6 per cent of the 
population. Persons usually working at a 


gainful occupation, but unemployed at tke 
time the census was taken ,are included 
in the number of gainful workers. 

Of the 958,209 gainful workers in the State 
762,321 were males, representing 58.4 per 
cent of the male population, and 195,888 
were females, representing 14.9 per cent 
of the female population 

The whole number of gainful workers 
was distributed by industry groups as fol- 
lows: 376,623 in agriculture, including 
234,627 farm owners and 140,568 farm la- 
71,784 of the latter being unpaid 
family workers; 4,594 in forestry and fish- 
ing; 10,639 in the extraction of minerals; 
197,038 in manufacturing and mechanical 
industries, 15,427 in saw and planing mills 
8,352 in other woodworking and furniture 
industries, 7,784 in cotton mills, 13,865 in 
knitting mills, and 9,811 in other textile 
74,207 in transportation, in- 
cluding 32,108 on steam and street rail- 
roads; 110,025 were engaged in trade, in- 
cluding banking and insurance; 12,114 in 
public.service (not elsewhere classified): 
49,453 in professional service; and 99,503 
in domestic and personal service. 

Vermont 


ing industry, 62,752 in automobile fac- | 5 - cael 

tories, 13,403 in automobile repair shops, | ee ee 141,203 oon wernee ” 
and 60,871 in rubber factories; 259,780 mn eee ti ree an “er - ; 
transportation, including 119,499 on steam c BUINg pet Cons. e vole 


and street railroads; 
gaged in trade, 


419.575 were en- 
including banking and in- 


surance; 45,407 in public service (not else- 
in professional | 


where classified); 182,907 


| population of the State (359,611) and 48.4 


|}per cent of the population 10 years old 
| and over. In 1920, the number of gainful | 
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[Continued on Page 4, Column 3.) 


| United States Office of Education, 


Of Ph. D. Degree 
Under Scrutiny 


|Federal Office of Education 
Notes Growing Criticism 
Of Its Merits; Undertakes 


° ° 
Investigation 

The merits of the Doctor of Philosophy 
| degree with its present requirements and | 
| implications as a necessary qualification | 
for teaching in American universites and | 
colleges are undergoing the scrutiny of Dr. | 
Dr 
Walton C. John, associate specialist in 
higher education, stated orally July 13. 

Accepted by many heads of institutions 
and educators as an infallible symbol of 
both intellectual and teaching capacity, 
a reaction has arisen that has led the 
Federal Office to investigate its intrinsic 
worth, he declared. Additional information 
was furnished as follows: 

Growing Criticism of Degree | 

Educators have been brought face to face | 
with a growing criticism of the Ph. D. 
degree in so far as its teaching prerequi- 
sites are concerned. Held over the heads 
of prospective college professors as the first 
achievement for advancement, scanty at-| 
tention has been paid to its real value 
until recently. It has become a sort of 
card of admission to the sanctuary of 
scholarship and an implication of great 
learning in faculties which to be ac- 
credited must brandish a minimum num- 
ber of such holders 

Yet often the course of instruction for 
the degree is so narrow, distilled, and 
highly specialized, centering largely on 
research, that holders of it are either 
failures as teachers or unsatisfactory 
teachers. Some institutions have set up| 
a Doctor of Education degree to distin-| 
guish research from teaching qualifica- 
tions. However, because of the impor- 
tance attached to the Ph. D. degree, a 
complete investigation of it is considered 
necessary. 

New Type of Student 

The graduate schools in some of our 
larger centers have come to recognize a 
new type of graduate student—the college- 
trained business man, or man of affairs, 


who finds it very advantageous to take 
graduate courses in special fields of in- 
terest just as the physician or surgeon 
takes his postgraduate courses in medi- 
cine. The interest of such men usually 
does not lie primarily in the direction of 
the advanced degree but in gaining new 
values which may be turned into practical 
use. 

In harmony with this tendency, the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn has 


carefully developed within the past three 
years, a program of graduate education 
in engineering leading to the master’s de- 
gree. The demand for this type of study 
has come not only from regular graduates 
of the institute, but from a large numbcr 
of employed engineers in the metropolitan 


area of New York. Regular graduate 
school standards are applied, but Presi- 
dent Kolbe has added to the attractive- 


ness of this program by bringing in visit- 
ing professors of high talent from other 
colleges and engineering schools. 

Considerable discussion has taken place 
regarding the objectives or aims of grad- 
uate instruction in view of the large num- 
ber of graduates who enter the field of 
college teaching. It is a question whether 
the Ph. D. degree or even the master's 
degree does not fit the individual more 
definitely for research work rather than 
for disseminating knowledge in the class- 
room. Much criticism has been directed 
against the alleged weaknesses in class- 
room instruction of teachers holding the 
doctorate degree 

With some of these questions in mind 
the Office of Education is cooperating in 
a study of the objectives of graduate in- 
struction, including also some of the dif- 
ferent administrative procedures used in 
graduate schools with reference to ad- 
vanced degrees. The opinion and views 
of a large number of college presidents 
deans, and heads of college departments 
and graduates having the Ph. D. have 
been obtained regarding this matter. Al- 
though presenting a number of difficul- 
ties, it is hoped that this study will help 
to clarify our knowledge regarding the 
general purposes and practices of grad- 
uate education throughout the country. 


, ah . 
Kansas to Levy Tax for 
1 “se s . 
Crippled Children’s Fund 
Topeka, KANsS., July 13 
Attorney General Roland Boynton has 
notified all county attorneys and boards 
of county commissioners that each count) 
in Kansas must make a special levy of 
one-tenth of a mill this year for the crip- 
pled children's fund This levy re- 
quired under the law passed by the 1931 
Legislature, providing for the creation of 
a fund within the county to pay for treat- 
ment of crippled children 
The 1929 Legislature created the Crip- 
pd Children’s Commission, of which C 
Q. Chandler, of Wichita, is chairman. The 
purpose of the Commission was to stud) 
the situation as regards care and treat- 
ment of crippled children within the State 
The survey disclosed more than 6,000 chil- 


1S 


dren in the State with some degree of 
malformation. 

According to Attoreny General Boynton 
the levies announced in July are collected 
in November, and the money for the care 
of the crippled children of the State will 
be available in December and January 
Chairman Chandler has announced that 


the Commission is developing its records 
of competent surgeons and physicians who 
can give proper care and treatment, and 
hospitals that are equipped to handle the 


cases 


Inferior Public Supplies, 
Is Charge in Illinois 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., July 13 

Inferior supplies are being delivered by 
contractors to State institutions, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, and special ef- 
forts are being made to stop the practice 
The statement follows in full text: 

Many institutions in the Department of 
Public Welfare are reporting the delivery 
of underspecification supplies. Contrac- 
tors who are imposing upon these institu- 
tions run from the best known and most 
reputable, so far as reputation is con- 
cerned, to those who are comparatively 
unknown. The defects and deficiencies 
are noted in foods, wearing apparel 
other classes Of materials and supplie 

The practice of unloading on to §& 
charitable and penal institutions the 
ing of stocks, shoddy materials 
kinds and all sorts of specials “made 
for institutional use” as old as charity 
itself. It one of the most despicablk 
practices with which the Departme nt 
Public Welware is called on to d 
requires constant watch and etern: 
ance on the part of institutional man 
ment to prevent the delivery of supplies 
that fall below the specifications on which 
they were purchased. 

The Departments of Public Welfare and 
of Purchases are exercising all diligence 
to prevent this imposition upon the tax- 
payer, and this infamous contempt for 
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The deed of daring in the World War which won the Navy Cross for 
States Navy, 
the Department of the Navy and is in the custody of the Bureau of Navigation, which maintains a gallery of 


paintings of scenes representative of naval activities. 


is reproduced in a painting in oils by Frederick J. Waugh. 











J. B. Trautner, United 


acquired for 


Master-at-Arms, 
The painting has been 


In one of the_longest fights recorded with an enemy 


submarine, the armed American merchantman, “J. le Luckenbach,” Oct. 19, 1917, stood off the enemy from early 


morning for four hours until nearly noon, when an American destroyer came to the rescue, 
drew and the merchantman joined a convoy and proceeded to a French port. 


the enemy with- 
The armed guard crew of the 


“Luckenbach” was under command of Master-at-Arms Trautner. The breech block of the after gun jammed dur- 
ing the firing, and Jater a shot from the enemy destroyed the pointer’s sight on the same gun. 


Navy Painting Depicts Long Battle 


+ 


a 


Of S. 8. ‘Luckenbach’ With Submarine |PRESIDENT'S DAY 


Bureau of Navigation Acquires F. J. Waugh’s Oil Picture 
Of Sea Encounter Off Coast of France | 


One 
armed 
German 
was that of the S 
according to the 


of the longest encounters of an! 
American merchant vessel with a 
submarine, in the World War, 

Ss. “J. L. Luckenbach,” | 
records of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. In that fight. the 
Master-at-Arms, J. B. Trautner, U. S. N., 
in command of the armed guard, distin- 
guished himself in a manner that won 
the award of the Navy Cross. 

The story of the contest at sea is re- 
corded in a painting in oils by the artist, 
Frederick J. Waugh, which has been ac- 
quired by the Department of the Navy 
and in the custody of the Bureau of 
Navigation. An art gallery of paintings | 
representative of naval activities and of 
heroic incidents in the history of the 
American Navy is maintained by the Bu- 
reau. A number of these paintings de- 
pict incidents of the World War. 

The story of the “Luckenbach's” fight 
and of the heroism of the gun crew is 
told in a description of the paintings com- 
piled by the Bureau of Navigation. The} 
account reads: | 

The encounter occurred about 200 miles | 
off the coast of France on Oct. 19, 1917 
Chief Master-at-Arms J. B. Trautner, U. | 
S. N., in command of the. Armed Guard, 
made the following report: | 

Oct. 19, 1917, in Lat. 48-08 N., Long. | 
09-31 W., course E. by S., the after look- 
out reported a steamer abeam. The time 
was 7:30 a. m. 

The Commander 
sighted her 


is 


of the Armed Guard | 
himself about one point for- 
ward of the port beam. Upon looking at 
the steamer, which appeared very suspi- 
cious, through the glasses, a sail appeared 
on her. Both guns were trained on her, 
with the orders not to fire on her until 
orders were given. 

The Commander of the Armed Guard} 
then went aloft for a better look, and) 
when half way up, the supposed steamer 
was made out to be a submarine and at 
this moment opened fire on the “Lucken- 
bach.” The time was about 7:40 a. m 

The “Luckenbach” immediately opened 
fire with both guns The firing was at 
10,000 or 12,000 yards 

At the beginning of the battle, the 
Luckenbach” was firing from her star-| 
board side. One shot from the submarine 
landed on the deck forward of the port 
side and exploded in the quarters of the 
gun's crew. This same shot burst the fire 
main. Stcam was turned on the fire. | 

After firing about 35 rounds from the 
after gun, the breech block jammed. 
Shortly after that a shot landed near the | 





Wages Paid Farm Labor 
Lowest Since 1916 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
years 1926-1930, the advance during this} 
period averaged 4.6 points. The farm} 
wage decline of 4 points or 3 per cent be- | 
tween these dates in 1931 was accompanied |! 
by a 12 per cent decline in the general 
level of farm prices which materially cur- 
tailed the income from current sales of | 
agricultural commodities and forced farm- | 
ers to do as much of their own harvesting 
as possible. 

On July 1 all types of farm wage pay-| 
ments were substantially below a year ago. | 
Wages per day, with board, suffered the | 
most drastic reductions, averaging 25 per 
cent down for the country as a whole, 
per cent for the Centra] States, 25 per} 
cent in the Far West, 24 per cent in the 
South Atlantic group and 19 per cent in 
the North Atlantic Division 

These reductions were the result of a} 
plentiful supply of workers and a much 
lower demand for farm help. Crop cor- 
respondents reported a supply of farm 
workers 111.1 per cent of normal on July | 
1, as compared to 99 per cent of normal 
a year ago. On the other hand, the de- 
mand for farm labor was reported at 73.4 
per cent of normal on the first of this 
month as compared to 84.8 per cent on 
July 1, 1930. Supply expressed as a per- 
centage of demand was 151.3 per cent of 
normal as compared to 127 per cent a 
year ago. 


hes ition in Calamitle 


In accordance with its desire to further 
as much as possible the development of 
air transportation in the nation, the gov- 
ernment of Colombia issued a decree Feb 
23 by which the establishment, support 
and management of air mail are declared 
exclusively government functions. (Pan 
American Union.) 





27) 





must be cared for at public expense. | 

The managing officers of Public Welfare 
institutions understand that no supplies | 
of any sort or kind are to be accepted and | 
paid for which are not up to the specifica- | 
tions. Contractors who bid on State busi- 
ness should understand that, whatever 
their reputation may be, their deliveries 
are going to be carefully scrutinized. 


At the Executive Offices 





July 13, 1931 
9:10 a. m.—The President returned 
from a week-end trip to his ‘ishing 


lodge on the Rapidan River in Virginia. 


; 10:30 a. m.—William R. Castle, Acting 
stern and exploded, throwing pieces of! Secretary of State, and Ogden L. Mills, 
shrapnel all ‘round the after gun, one) Acting Secretary of the Treasury, called 


piece striking the pointer’s sight. 
The order to commence firing was given 


to discuss the German financial crisis. 
3:15 p. m.—The Secretary of War, 


about 7:40 a.m. In all, 202 rounds were) patrick J Hurley, and Gen. Douglass 
fired at the submarine. MacArthur, Chief of Staff of the Army, 
Destroyer No. 52 came to the assistance called to discuss promotions in the 
of the “Luckenbach,” and about 11:30 a.| Army. 
m. fired her first shot at the submarine. 3:30 p. m.—Mr. Castle called again to 
Four shots were counted before the sub-| discuss further with the President the 
marine submerged. German financial situation. 
The weather was fine and clear and the | Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
sea calm. The “Luckenbach” joined aj secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
convoy and proceeded to Le Havre, France.} respondence. 
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Ih Sprin Coane 


Below Average 
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General Decline Is Indicated 
| In Prospects for Cereals, 
| According to Surveys in 
| Latter Part of June 
| 
| 


Crop reports during the second half of 
| June indicate a general decline in pros- 
|pects for Russian cereals, according to a 
| statement issued July 13 by the Depart- 
;ment of Agriculture. Preliminary results 
|of the Spring sowing campaign show''a 
total of almost 240,000,000 acres sowed 
| by June 25, which is less than the plan 
but compares with approximately 221,000,- 
000 last year, according to the statement, 
which follows in full text: ; 

The condition of crops in the important 
Spring grain producing sections of Russia 
is reported as average or less than average 
for the most part, according to the Foreign 
Agricultural Service, Bureau of Agricul- 


tural Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The present outlook for Spring wheat 
in Russia does not appear very promising 
and the condition of Winter wheat in 
the important regions is said to be aver- 
‘age or slightly below, according to the 
Service. Crop reports during the second 
half of June indicate a general decline 
in prospects for Russian cereals. Delayed 
Spring plantings, such as occurred this 
season, are usually considered unfavorable 
for high yields. 

Preliminary results of the Spring 
|sowing campaign in Russia show a total 
of nearly 240,000,000 acres sowed by June 
|25 compared with approximately 221,000,- 
000 last year. The 1931 stated plan called 
|for 247,000,000 acres. The Spring wheat 
area at 63,000,000 acres is avout 7 per 
cent greater than a year ago but is ‘far 
short of the announced plan of 69,200,000 
acres. Soviet representatives at the re< 
cent London Wheat Conference gavé ‘the 
Spring wheat plan at 73,400,000 acres. 

Complaints of poor preparations for the 
approaching procurement campaign are 
reported. Harvesting equipment and stor- 
|age facilities are said to be insufficjent. 
Such complaints, however, have been re- 
peated every season. Harvesting began 
in the souther n sections about June 22. 
| be 


Cnceniamamnteil Radio Licenses 
Issued to the Lindberghs 


Commercial 
were issued 


radio operating licenses 
July 11 to Col. and Mrs. 
Charles A. Lindbergh upon their comple- 
tion of the regular government tests, it 
wes announced orally at the Radio Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce, 
The licenses were issued in connection 
| with the projected flight to the Ortent, 
Both are licensed pilots. 





STUDEBAKER 
Band Wagon! 


Free Wheeling. 


All must come to it. 


Free Wheeling has been 





all conditions. 
In a Studebaker you get Free 


And ONLY ina Studebaker 


NE year ago Studebaker introduced 


Nine (9) makes have now adopted it. 
Others are about to adopt it. 


During the past twelve months Studebaker 


approved enthusiasti- 


cally in every state, in every season, and under 


Wheeling in its finest 


form —with positive gear control — and engineered 
as an integral part of the chassis. 


, 


can you secure these 


other fruits of Studebaker engineering genius: 


World Champion Perform- 
ance. More official records 


thanallothermakescombined. plus 


Safety insured by steel bodies, 
two-finger steering, etc. 


Silence of engine, body and 


chassis. 
,’ 


Comfort, 


baker’s traditional coachcraft 


typical of Stude- 


such ultra-modern fea- 


tures as ball-bearing spring 
shackles. 


Thrift, officially proven under 
supervision of the American 
Automobile Association. 


28 models—5 wheelbases—70 to 122 horsepower 
One-Profit prices—$845 to $2550 at the factory 
5 wire wheels without extra charge 


The Studebaker Corporation of America 


South Bend, Indiana 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of Champions ... Pioneer of Free Wheeling 
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Foundations Safe |5“ 


“At Hoover Dam. 
~ Say Engineers 


Bureau of Reclamation De- 
- nies Structure Is Liable 

To Collapse From Strain, 
.. As Charged in Article 


‘Assertions that the safety of Hoover 
Dam, under construction in Boulder Can- 
yon,.is menaced by the foundations and 
the present curved plan of design are not 
true, it was announced orally at the Bu- 


reau of Reclamation of the Department 
of the Interior July 13. 

Criticism of the structure, emanatin 
from an article in the current issue of 
“Civil Engineering.” the official organ of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
by M. H. Gerry Jr., consulting engineer at 
San Francisco, have brought denials from 
both Commissioner Elwood Mead and S. C 
Harper, Assistant Chief Engineer of the 
Bureau at Denver.” 

Report Not Substantiated 

‘ Although the Bureau has not received 
word direct from them in reference to the 
criticism and their formal replies, never- 
theless, the soundness of press dispatches 
‘carrying statements from them leaves lit- 
tle to be added. Additional information 
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te Reorganizes 
Municipal League 


North Carolina Association Is 
Revived to Spread Data on 
New Legislation 


RALeicH, N. C., July 13. 

A dormant organization of North Caro- 
lina municipalities is about to be revived 
by the Director of Local Government, 
Charles M. Johnson, he has announced. 
A meeting of the North Carolina Municipal 
League, composed of officials of the towns 
and cities of the State and inactive for 


several years, has been called, he said. 
Mr. Johnson stated that at the initial 
meeting the Attorney General, Dennis G. 
|Brummitt, will be one of the speakers, 
undertaking to explain to the officials what 
the 1931 General Assembly did to the 
unicipalities. 
The county commisioners, county ac- 
|countants, county clerks and other gov- 
ernmental bodies now have organizations 
/and annual meetings, from which are de- 
|rived great benefit by exchange of experi- 
}ences, discussions of problems in their re-| 
|spective groups and trading ideas, Mr. | 
| Johnson pointed out. | 
| The towns and cities, about 430 of them | 
|in the State, are faced with many new) 
| and perplexing problems in these times 
jot economic straits and necessary retrench- | 
|ment, he said. The State has assumed) 
jcertain functions to restrict activities,| 
| particularly in issuance of notes and bonds 








| US 








jand levying taxes. The officials, often| 


was supplied as follows: 

Mr. Gerry’s article declares that the 
rock foundation will not be able to sup-| 
port the great structure on the one hand,} they should be informed as to their rela- 
while the curved design of the dam pre-|tion to the State, he added. | 
sents an engineering project similar to SS | 


St. Francis Dam, built by the City of Los} City Planning Idea 


| changing each two or four years, are faced | 
with problems that the experiences of, 
other officials might help to solve, and| 


Angeles, which a few years ago gave way) 
without the slightest warning. Both Com-| 


missioner Mead and Engineer Harper deny 
that the projects are parallel. 

No pains have been spared in planning 
Hoover Dam. The most expert engineers 
and geologists have been consulted and 
exhaustive experiments, investigations, and 
studies have been conducted in designing 
the huge structure. The dam, which will 
be 750 feet in height, will be twice the 
height of any built. At the base it will be 
650 feet thick. The lake above the dam 
will be 115 miles long, 582 feet deep, and will 
hold 30,500,000 acre-feet of water. At a 
cost of between $175,000,000 and $200,000,- 
000, every scientific detail has been given | 
exhaustive attention both in connection | 
with its safety and its utility. | 

Voices Criticism | 

The first criticism of Mr. Gerry in refer-| 
ence to the rock formation is that of a 
man who is not a geologist. As Mr. Har-| 
per, the Assistant Chief Engineer of the 
Bureau at Denver, has pointed out, a most | 
exhaustive study was made of the rock | 
formation and opinions of expert geolo-| 


gists, including some of the most conserya-| community planning offers a means of| Viding 


tive, have concurred in its safety. 
sides of the canyon on which the dam is| 
to be built are almost vertical. The scanty | 
weathering testifies as to their strength. | 
Minute geological studies were made of | 
the rock formation and critical tests con- 
ducted in respect to its durability. 

As for the comparison of the dam with) 
St. Francis, although in cross section. the | 
two projects may have similarities, the} 
former lacked provisions for drainage, | 
well cared for in the Hoover Dam project. | 
A series of holes have been provided which | 
will take up the water seeping under the 
dam and exerting upward pressure. The| 
structure has been planned to care for 
the weight of the water and thereby pre- 
vent collapse. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has had 
long and varied experience in construct- 
ing dams. Not one has yet given way. Its| 
achievements have received high com- 
mendation, and already its greatest proj- 
ect, the harnessing of a most turbulent} 
river, has been described in the “Engi-| 
neering News Record” as “the most ad-| 
vanced, the boldest and most thoroughly 
studied hydraulic enterpfise in engineer- 
ing history.” 





Ruling in Oregon 


On ‘Drug Sundries’ 





Stores Found Restricted in Use 


Of the Phrase 


SaLeM, Orgc., July 13. 

Use of the words “drug sundries” on the 
outside of a general store where no regis- | 
tered pharmacist is in charge is a viola- 
tion of the State Pharmacy Law, according | 
to an opinion ofthe Attorney General, | 
I H. Van Winkle. 

“The primary object of the law, as I| 
understand it,” the Attorney General said | 
in an opinion to the Oregon Board of 
Pharmacy, “is not to prohibit the sale of 
so-called patent or proprietary medicines 
by general stores, even though these may 
contain drugs in more or less proportion; 
but rather to prohibit the display of any 
word or token, on the outside of any) 
store, commonly designating a pharmacy, 
unless a registerei pharmacist is in charge. 

“In order to leave no doubt as to what 
is deemed a pharmacy, in the eyes of) 
the law, the statute enumerates the words, 
or combinations of words, which, when 
appearing on a store or shop retailing) 
drugs or medicines, or displayed as a sign 
thereon, designate such store or shop a 
pharmacy. Noticeable among these is the 
word ‘drugs.’ 

“In combination, the words ‘drug sun- 
dries’ is another way of saying ‘any num- 
ber of a variety of drugs,’ and in any 
event, it is a display and has the same 
effect as though the single word ‘drugs’ | 
were used. 

“It is my opinion, therefore, that the| 
display of the words ‘drug sundries,’ on 
the outside of a general store, is a viola- 
tion of the pharmacy law, unless a regis- 
tered pharmacist is in charge.” 











Boxing Contest Measure 
Is Disapproved in Illinois 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., July 13. 

Governor L. L. Emmerson has vetoed a 
bill (H. 261) exempting from the jurisdic- 
tion of the State Athletic Commission am- 
ateur and professional boxing contests 
conducted by schools, colleges, universities | 
and fraternal organizations. 

While the term “fraternal organizations” 
has a popular understandable meaning, | 
the Governor said, it was not defined le- 
gally or limited in the bill and through it 
professional promoteys might escape reg-| 
ulation and taxation. The Athletic Com-| 
mission declared the bill to be “dangerous” 
and recommended its veto. 


Tennessee Road Program 
Checked by Lack of Funds 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 13. 
Approximately 4,000 employes of the 
State Highway Department will be dis- 
charged within a short time, the Com- 
missioner of Highways, Robert H. Baker, 
has announced. He said the figure was 
not accurate, as a complete check of his | 
Department has not been made, but that 
the failure of the recent 67th General 
Assembly to provide funds for the carrying 
on of the State highway program necessi- | 
tates the reduction. 


ty 


| {Continued from Page 1.] 


| Likewise, when business and employment 
| conditions indicate the wisdom of decreas- | 


{tion of nearly 


itor aircraft on 3,106 kce., 50 


| Spreads to Smaller 


Towns and Villages, 
| 


Value of Orderly Develop- 
ment Now Recognized 
More Widely Says Bureau | 
of Standards‘n Survey | 





of direction and control. It is significant, 
also, that a large majority of the more 
recently established planning commissions | 
are located in small or moderate sized mu- | 
nicipalities. This trend, it is believed, evi-| 
dences an appreciation of the fact that 


ment and congestion in small municipali- 
ties just as it has been employed to pre-| 
vent or correct these evils in our larger 
centers of population. | 

Regarding the possibilities for further 
spread of the planning movement, Mr. 
Taylor suggests that a tremendous field 
remains almost untouched, in spite of 
gratifying progress in the past few years. 
The possibilities of the extension of plan- 
ning may be somewhat appreciated when 
it is realized that while there are 1786 
planning commissions now in existence, 
there are in the country something like 
16,000 incorporated municipalities, a large 


number of which would doubtless benefit | $2,347,000. During this third quarter, the| program for speeding up public improve- | 


PUBLISHED WITHO 
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ED IN IMPACT TESTS OF ROADS |More Filipinos 





Trends toward higher vehicle speed, particularly with heavier wheel 
loads, most evident in motor bus operations, in the use of highways, is 
noted by James A. Buchanan, associate engineer of tests, National Bureah 
of Public Roads, in-an article appearing in a recent number of “Public 
Roads,” journal of the Service. Tests of impact effects on roads, compris- 
ing a schedule of such factors as vehicle and tire equipment, loads and 
speeds, and road conditions as to natural and artificial obstructions are 
reviewed in the article. The illustration shows the chassis of a bus, with 
the floor divided into small compartments, each holding 100-pound cast- 


iron weights, used 


State Impr 


ovement Projects Provide 


Work for Thousands in Californ 


in the impact tests. 


ta 


‘Further Expansion of Construction Program Contemplated 


By the Department of Public Works 


SacRAMENTO, CaLirF., July 13. 


The State Department of Public Works) 


is expending millions of dollars and pro- 
employment for thousands 


pand its program of improvement, ac- 
cording to a statement issued today. 

A summary of the activities under way 
and contemplated follows in full text: 


The State Department of Public Works, | 


of | 
The | preventing the occurrence of maldevelop- , Workers, and will soon still further ex- 


jing the third quarter. Sixty more proj- 
ects are on schedule for early contract. 
|The awards already made total $5,868,010. 
Those to be undertaken during the next 
three months call for $4,751,000. These 
figures show that during the third quar- 
ter the contracted and day labor in these 


two divisions will aggregate 9,000 men.} 


The cost totals for the year will exceed 
| $29,000,000. 


in its several divisions, begins the third| The activities of the Division of Water 
| quarter of the year with an expanding) Resources are largely technical, but this 
program of. improvement and employment.) service comprehends work costing $1,658,- 
In the Division of Highways, 6,261 men/|000. The regular staff of 250 trained men 
have employment on improvements that| represents a considerable increase, made 
| represent an outlay of $16,117,000. Seventy | necessary by the expanding services of the 
|per cent of the money paid to contrac-| division. 
tors is passed on to labor. Staff members| The State Department of Public Works 
and penal laborers are not included. Apart | is fully up on the ‘schedule of activities 
from contractors, the day labor outlay is| assigned to it under Governor Rolph’s 


greatly through the development and ex-;Department expects to award contracts of} ments as & measure of alleviation for un- 


ecution of community plans. 


|the estimated total of $8,150,000. This will! employment. 


The figures covering the 


The appointment of a planning com-| provide more employment and turn still| first six months’ progress are substantial 


misison is the first step leading to the} 
preparation of a community plan. Com- 


|munities in which planning commissions | 


have been established are believed to be 
better equipped than others to exercise! 
foresight in the development of the oom | 
munity, through the control of street and! 
Subdivision layout and improvement, the 
location of parks, playgrounds, and pub- 
lic works, provision for street traffic, the 
development of transit and transportation 
facilities, and the regulation of the pri- 
vate use of land through zoning ordi- 
nances. Such a community, in the opin- 
ion of Mr. Taylor, is also better equipped 
to expedite economically improvements in 
periods when it becomes desirable to take 
up a slack in employment in other fields. 


ing the amount of improvement, that may 
be done. So the plan may fit in with 
and control a long range program designed 
to maintain, as nearly as possible, an eco- 
nomic balance in the municipality. 

Based on the 1930 census figures, of the 
93 cities of over 100,000 population each, 
embracing a total population of over 36,- 
000,000, there are 83 cities, with a popula- 
tion of over 34,000,000 reported as having 
planning commissions. In the next group 
of 284 of the larger cities, ranging from 
25,000 to 100,000 each, with a total popula- 

of 13,000,000, there are 174 
containing over 8,000,000 people listed as 
having commissions. 

Of the 786 municipalities having com- 
missions, the remaining 529 communities 
range in size from less than 500 inhabi- 
tants to 25,000. The geographical distri- 
bution of the cities having commissions 
is wide, 46 States and the District of| 
Columbia having them. | 

Massachusetts leads in the total number | 
of official planning commissions or boards 
with 117, and New York, California, Ohio 





{and Pennsylvania follow in order. 


Montana Governor Denies | 
Plea for Special Session 


HELENA, Mont., July 13. 
Governor J. E. Erickson has announced 
that after conferring with a committee} 
from the State Federation of Labor he 
has decided not to call a special session 
of the Legislature to consider unemploy- | 
ment relief. 
At a recent session of the federation a 


committee was named to call upon the as having gainful occupations on April 1, | 
Governor and urge a special session to! 1930, which number represents 42.5 per | 


take such action as might be possible and | 
feasible to relieve idle citizens. Following | 
the presentation pf their suggestions, Gov- 
ernor Erickson announced that he could 
see no use in calling such a session, but de- 
clared that everything possible would be| 
done to provide relief for the unemployed | 


and for farmers in districts suffering from | 
drought. 





Radio Applications Filed 
With Federal Commission | 


Applications received by the Federal! 
Radio Commission July 13, relating both} 
to broadcasting and communications, were 
made public as follows: 


Broadcasting applications: 

WSYB, Philip Weiss Music Co., Rutland, 
Vt., construction permit to move transmit- 
ter and studio from 33 Center Street, Rut- 
land, Vt., to 80 West Street, Rutland, vt. 

WJZ, National Broadcasting Co., 711 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, madsen of construc- 
tion permit for authority to make changes | 
in equipment and to extend com 
from July 15, 1931, to Aug. 8, 1931 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

WKDU, City of Cincinnati, Ohio, renewal of 
license for 1,712 ke., 500 w., police service 


WIM, Radiomarine Corp. of America. Marion, | 


Mass ; WSA, New London, Conn.; WBL, Buf- | 
falo, N. Y.; WCY, West Dover, Ohio; renewal 
of coastal license | 

The Crosley Radio Corporation, new license | 


w. 


more money into the channels of trade. 

The Division of Architecture has 2,042 
men at work on its various projects. To 
this number will be added 1,650 men dur- 


eovelie " 


Per 


sons Employed Gainfully as 


| evidence of accomplishment. Employment 
| has been provided for thousands of citi- 


zens into whose pockets have been placed | 
| millions of dollars. 


In Reports by Bureau of the Census 





[Continued from Page 3.] 


workers was 138,484, forming 39.3 per cent 
of the total population and 48.7 per cent 
of the population 10 years old and over. 

Of the gainful workers of Vermont in 


; 1930, 112,806, or 79.9 per cent, were males 


and 28,397, or 20.1 per cent, were females. 
The male gainful workers formed 175.9 


|per cent of all males 10 years old and 


over in 1930, as compared with 177.2 per 
cent in 1920, while the female gainful 
workers formed 19.9 per cent of all females 
10 years old and over in 1930, as com- 
pared with 19.2 per cent in 1920. 

Distributed by coior and nativity, 118,- 
658, or 84.0 per cent, of the total gainful 
workers of Vermont were native white; 
22,254, or 15.8 per cent, were foreign-born 
white; 247 were Negro; and 44 were of 
other races. 

Distributed by years of age, 80 of the 
total gainful workers were 10 to 13; 651, 
or 0.5 per cent, were 14 or 15; 3,763, or 
2.7 per cent, were 16 or 17; 6,691, or 4.7 


per cent, were 18 or 19; 18,683, or 13.2 
per cent, were 20 to 24; 29,904, or 21.2 
per cent, were 25 to 34; 27,308, or 19.3 
per cent, were 35 to 44; 24,654, or 17.5 
per cent, were 45 to 54; 18,452, or 13.1 
per cent, were 55 to 64; 9,064, or 6.4 
per cent, were 65 to 74; and 1,886, or 1.3 
per ceyt, were 75 or over. In 1920, there 


were 207 workers 10 to 13 years old; 1,070 


workers 14 to 15; and 10,483 workers 65 | 


and over. 

Of the 28,337 female gainful workers 15 
years old and over, 15,310, or 54.0 per 
cent, were single ‘including those with 
marital condition not reported); 17,862, or 
27.7 per cent, were married; and 5,165, or 
18.2 per cent, were widowed or divorced. 
The proportion of married women gain- 


fully occupied was 10.3 per cent in 1930, | 


as compared with 8.1 per cent in 1920. 
Washington 
In the State of Washington 664,813 per- 
sons 10 years old and over were reported 


gent of the population. Persons usually 
working at a gainful occupation, but un- 
employed at the time the census was 
taken, are included in the number of gain- 


| ful workers. 


Of the 664,813 gainful workers 537,716 
were males, representing 65.1 per cent of 


female population. 


The whole number of gainful workers | 


was distributed by industry groups as fol- 
lows: 104,294 in agriculture, including 63,- 


| 336 farm owners and 39,233 farm laborers; 


36,260 in forestry and fishing; 6,862 in the 
extraction of minerals; 174,903 in manu- 


number represents 38.4 per cent of the 
population. Persons usually working at 
|a gainful occupation, but unemployed at 
|the time the census was taken, are in- 
cluded in the number of gainful workers. 

Of the 1,129,546 gainful workers, 913,853 


| 


| were males, representing 60.5 per cent of | 


|the male population, and 215,693 were fe- 
|males, representing 15.1 per cent of the 
| female population. 

The whole number of gainful workers 
was distributed by industry groups as fol- 
lows: 290,134 in agriculture, including 177,- 
| 287 farm owners and 110,837 farm laborers; 
| 7,743 in forestry and fishing; 4,377 in the 
|extraction of minerals; 375,852 in manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries, in- 
| cluding 76,517 in iron and steel industries, 
| 11,650 in metal industries, except iron and 
| steel, 59,460 in the building industry, 30,- 
|576 in food and allied industries, 24,906 
|in automobile factories and repair shops, 
| 13,038 in saw and planing mills, and 18,- 
|386 in other woodworking and furniture 
| industries; 87,576 in transportation, in- 


|cluding 33,591 on steam and street rail- | 


roads; 157,478 were engaged in trade, in- 
cluding banking and insurance; 19,512 in 
public. service (not elsewhere classified) ; 
77,160 in professional service; and 81,360 in 
domestic and personal service. 


New Hampshire 
In New Hampshire there were 192,666 
gainful workers 10 years old and over in 


1930, constituting 41.4 per cent of the total | 


population of the State (465,293) and 50.4 
per cent of the population 10 years old 
and over. In 1920, the number of gainful 
workers was 192,827, forming 43.5 per cent 


of the total population and 53.5 per cent | 


of the population 10 years old and over. 
Of the gainful workers of New Hamp- 
‘Shire in 1930, 142,710, or 74.1 per cent, 


were males and 49,956, or 25.9 per cent, | 


|were females. The male gainful workers 
formed 75.2 per cent of all males 10 years 
old and over in 1930, as compared with 
|79.2 per cent in 1920, while the female 
|gainful workers formed 25.9 per cent of 
|all females 10 years old and over in 1930, 
as compared with 27.3 per cent in 1920. 
Distributed by color and nativity, 145,- 
| 751, or 75.6 per cent, of the total gainful 
| workers \of New Hampshire were native 
| white; 46,334, or 24.0 per cent, were for- 


| the male population, and 127,097 were fe- |eign-born white; 493 were Negro; and 88 | 
|males, representing 17.2 per cent of the| were of other races. 


Distributed by age, 57 of the total gain- 
|ful workers were 10 to 13; 583 were 14 
or 15; 5,212, or 2.7 per cent, were 16 or 17; 
| 8,816, or 4.6 per cent, were 18 or 19; 24,- 
| 598, or 12.8 per cent, were 20 to 24; 41,- 
784, or 21.7 per cent, were 25 to 34; 39,- 
182, or 203 per cent, were 35 to 44; 


facturing and mechanical industries, in- | 33,249, or 17.3 per cent, were 45 to 54; 
| cluding 40,220 in saw and planing mills, | 25,031, or 13.0 per cent, were 55 to 64: 
| 7,215 in other woodworking and furniture | 11,800, or 6.1 per cent, were 65 to 74: and 
industries, 37,541 in the building industry,|2,227, or 1.2 per cent, were 75 or over. 
21,610 in iron and steel industries, 14,624|In 1920, there were 194 workers 10 to 13 
in food and allied industries, and 7,327 in| years old; 1,332 workers 14 or 15; and 
| automobile factories and repair shops; | 12,542 workers 65 and over. 

| 72,768 in transportation, including 24,782; Of the 49,894 female gainful workers 


on Steam and street railroads; 115,788 


and insurance; 19,517 in public service 


and personal service. 
Wisconsin 
In Wisconsin 1,129,546 persons 10 years 


old and over were reported as having gain- 
ful occupations on April 1, 1930, which 


|15 years old and over, 27,196, or 54.5 per 


pletion date| were engaged in trade, including banking|cent, were single (including those with | 


marital condition not reported); 15,315, 


| (not elsewhere classified); 51,586 in pro-|or 30.7 per cent, were married; and 7,383, 
| fessional service; and 60,191 in domestic|or 14.8 per cent, were widowed or di- 


|vorced. The proportion of married women 

gainfully occupied was 15.3 per cent in 
/1930, as compared with 14.4 per cent in 
1920.—Issued by the Bureau of the 
Census. 
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| PARKING ELEVATORS 
. || FOR AUTOMOBILES 
Are Enrolling for 


Industrial Study 


Governor General Declares, | 
However, Such Courses | 
Generally Secondary to) 


Academic Instruction | 
More Filipinos are enrolling in indus- | 
trial courses, but industrial educational | 
activities in the Philippine Islands are| 
generally secondary to academic instruc- | 
tion, and schools are turning out large| 
numbers of graduates “who can look only! 
to the already overstaffed civil service and | 
|teaching professions for employment,” | 
according to the report for the year 1930 
by the Governor General of the islands, 
| Dwight F. Davis. 
| (Publication of an authorized summary | 
| of the report appeared in the issue of July | 
13.) The concluding section of the sum-| 
mary dealing with educational features) 
|and imports and exports follows in full; 
text: | 
{| One of the most important events af- | 
fecting education during the year was a| 
| study of vocational education by Dr.| 
|Charles A. Prosser, an international au- 
| thority on this type of education. After | 
; an intensive study of the entire system of 
| vocational education, he submitted a very 
| value report pointing out the weaknesses 
of the present system and making de- | 
|tailed recommendation for its improve-| 
| ment. 


| The idea of purely academic as dis-| 
| tinguished from vocational education has 
| been so firmly entrenched during the past 
|30 years in the minds of all concerned 
jthat it is with regret that one is com-| 
|pelled to admit that so excellent a report 
| received so little consideration. This is 
| doubly unfortunate at this particular time 
when the schools are turning out such} 
jlarge numbers of graduates who can | 
| look only to the already overstaffed civil 
| service and teaching professions for em- 
ployment, 

With a country so rich in opportunity 
for development by the man who has 
even a slight mechanical or agricultural 
| knowledge and the willingness to use his | 
|}hands, it is indeed unfortunate that it 
seems so difficult to wean the people 
away from the fancied benefits of aca- 
| demic education. While it is true that the 
|percentage of enrollment in industrial 
| courses is increasing and an increasing 
}amount of industrial work is being done 
in connection with the academic work in 
all grades, these activities, except in the 
| comparatively few industrial schools, are 
| generally secondary to the academic in- 
| struction. 
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STORAGE garage equipped with a 

system of elevators to be used for 
parking automobiles, devised for econo- 
mizing space in congested areas, has 
been invented by Walter S. Rugg, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to whom an American 
patent has been granted. The inventor 
has assigned his title in the invention 
to the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., a Pennsylvania corpora- 
tion. 

The automobile parking garage is de- 
scribed as contained in a building con- 
structed to enclose a vertical shaft in 
which are suspended a plurality of con- 
tainers or supporting platforms, disposed 
in two vertical columns and suspended 
in position by means of endless chains 
or other flexible members. 

The entire conveyer system is sup- 
ported by a shaft that is journalled in 
the sides of the building in a substanti- 
ally horizontal position near its upper 
end and is provided with two relatively 
large sprocket wheels or sheaves for re- 
ceiving the endless chains. 

For furnishing means to move the sys- 
tem, the lower part of the building is 
provided with a tranverse shaft that is 
similar to and disposed paralled with 
the shaft at the upper end of the build- 
ing. For engaging the chain, the bottom 
shaft is provided with a pair of sprocket 
wheels disposed within the lower heights 
of the endless chains. Another sprocket 
wheel in the shaft of smaller diameter, 
is driven by a belt that passes over a 
sprocket wheel driving a motor disposed 
on a platform on the floor of the elevator 
shaft. 

When the conveyor is being used in 
the normal manner for storing motor 
vehicles, any one of the containers may 
be brought opposite an opening in one of 
the side walls of the building for the 
purpose of receiving a load, such as an 
automobile to be stored. In the con- 
tainer, the automobile is mounted upon 
a loading truck or dolly by means of 
which it may be moved sideways through 
the opening upon the platform of a con- 
tainer. 

In order that the containers may be 
supported in an upright position at all 
times they are severally suspended from 
the endless chains by means of a pair of 
trunnions. Since the trunnions are dis- 
posed at points on the sides of the con- 
tainers that are well above their centers 
of gravity, says the application, the force 
of gravity will normally hold them in 
upright positions, regardless of the posi- 
tion of the endless chains. 

Means are provided on each of the 
containers for moving it in a vertical 
direction relative to the trunnions, in 
such a manner that all possibility of in- 
terference between containers during the 
transition period from one vertical col- 
umn to the other is entirely avoided, 
states the inventor. 

Rights in the invention are protected 
under Patent No. 1813203, issued July 7, 

1931 by the United States Patent Office. 
The total foreign trade dropped from | 
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ports being 246,000,000 pesos and  ex- Documents described under this heading 
ports 266,000,000 pesos, leaving a fayorable |“ ¢+¢ optainable at prices stated, exclusive 
trade balance of approximately 20,000,-| 4% postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
000 pesos. This drop in trade was! ye ynited States Daily. 
| caused primarily by decrease in prices Of} 6% Congress card numbers are given. 
the principal exports and not by decrease) J» ordering, full title, and not the card 
in bulk. r study of the statistics = im-| numbers, should be given. 

ports and exports leads inescapably to 5 : 

the conclusion that the major factor ee can oe 7. 
which has prevented the present depres- | Bull. of Engineering Information—No. 67, Aug. 
|sion from reaching the proportions of a| 1. 1931. Bur. of Engineering, U. S. Dept. 
major disaster has been free trade with 


Facilities Increased 


| The schools, by reason of some increases | 
|in appropriations, were able to provide | 
for 35,000 additional children. The per- 
centage of children of school age enrolled | 
in the public schools has increased to} 
37.62 per cent. 
| The teachers in the public schools have 
greatly improved their qualifications as 
evidenced by the fact that in 1930 the} 
percentage of teachers who had completed 
the seventh grade only had dropped to 
7.43 per cent as against 63.64 in 1920. 
Private schools under careful super- 
vision by the government now carry an 
appreciable fraction of the burden of 
education. Particularly is this true in the 
field of secondary education where almost | 
half as many students are accommodated 
as in the public secondary schools. 


Items of Import 


| Tron and steel goods, three-fourth of 
which was imported from the United 
States, constituted the largest item of im- 
port. Cotton goods, which in the past had 
led the list of imports, dropped to second 
place. The percentage of cotton goods 
imported from the United States dropped 
by approximately 12 per cent. These im- 
ports were lost to Japan which increased 
the percentage of cotton goods furnished 
from 20 per cent in 1929 to 30 per cent in 
1930. 

Mineral oils, automobiles, meat and dairy 
products were all imported in lesser quan- 
tities with the percentage of the total 
furnished by the United States remain- 
ing approximately the same. Due to a 
large amount of electrical development, 
|electrical machinery, apparatus and ap-| 
| pliances alone of all imports increased by | 
/31 per cent. Ninety per cent of these ar-| 
ticles came from the United States. As| 
in the case of cotton goods, the importa- | 
|tions of silk from Japan have increased | 
and those from the United States de- | 
creased. 





Decrease in Exports 


With the single exception of haoteed 
hemp, all of the exports from the islands 
decreased, Coconut oil, abaca, embroideries | 
;}and copra meal decreased in amounts 
ranging from 34 to 50 per cent. These 
decreases, however, were caused more by | 
decreases in the basic prices than by de- | 
creases in the volume of the exports. 


of Navy. Price, 20 cents. (22-26665) 





lthe United States The trade balance | Minois, ee. ame of e: S.: 1930. 

th . | ur. 0 ensus, . S. Dept. of Commerce. 
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anced, but with neighboring oriental | 
countries an unfavorable balance of 35,-| 
000,000 pesos was registered. | 
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United States, which constituted 72 per | 
}cent of the total trade as against 70 per 
cent of the total for the previous year, 
decreased only about 16 per cent while | 
trade with all other countries decreased 
23 per cent in the total and 32 per cent | 
in the export trade. In other words, 
without the benefit of free entry to the 
American market, it is evident that the | 
Islands, with the increasingly unfavor- 
able balance of trade with foreign coun- | 
tries, would have been in a decidedly 
serious situation. 

That this free trade is not without | 
benefit to the United States may be seen 
from the fact that the percentage of total 
imports furnished by the United States 
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milk, and among the largest for wheat 
flour, tinned fish, fruits, vegetables and 
a number of other articles. 


vessels last year. Among other countries, 
the most noticeable change was the drop 
in the per¢entage of merchandise carried 
More than 44 per cent in value of the|by British vessels from 28 per cent to 24 
| merchandise carried by different ves-|per cent, and the increase in the value 
sels was carried by (American vessels. This|carried by Japanese vessels from 8 per 
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Value ‘Ts Cited 
Of Control Work 
In Child Health 


White House Conference 
Says Half of Communi- 
cable Diseases Occur Year- 
ly Among Children 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ease. This means prompt reporting. An 
effective administrative organization with 
professional personnel should provide fa- 
cilities for such services as the diagnostic 
laboratories, prompt investigation of 
sources of infection, suitable hospitaliza- 
|tion, and a consistent educational pro- 
|gram to raise popular support for sound 
control practices. Sufficient resources 
|should be had for specific therapy. 

| This means adequately trained, full-time 
health service for Federal, State, urban, 
}and rural units. Withor’ such facilities 
j}and personnel, all efforts toward the con- 
trol of communicable diseases are handi- 
capped to an extent that is but little 
r alized outside of professional public 
health circles. 

The report is the result of an extensive 
study made by a large number of qual- 
ified experts and is regarded as the most 
up-to-date and authoritative “survey of 
the subject now available. The section 
on suggested procedures for the control 
of communicable diseases has been crit- 
ically considered by the entire Committee 
as well as by other authorities to whom 
it was submitted in advance of publica- 
tion. It is believed that it contains the 
most dependable information obtainable 
on the control of different diseases. 

This volume, constituting the third pub- 
lication by the White Conference, was 
preceded by a volume on “The White 
House Conference,” containing addresses 
delivered at the conference and abstracts 
of 17 main committee reports; and “The 
Home and the Child,” a study of home 
management in its relation to the health, 
growth, and welfare of the family. Copies 
can be obtained by writing to the Century 
Company, publishers, in New York City. 
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Wilson, H. W., firm, publishers. Children’s 
catalog: comp. by Minnie E. Sears. 4th ed., 
| rev. (Standard catflog ser.) 877 p. N. Y., 
-H. W. Wilson co., 1930. 31-26235 
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| across Amer. continent on a burro, by . 
| (Pythagoras Pod). 416 p., illus, Snow Hill 
| Md., Chronicle co., 1930. 31-12491 
| Alleman, Irene L. Quantitative comparative 
studies of solubilities of vitamins B_ and 
G in acidified alcohol. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
| Columbia univ., 1931.) 39 p. N. Y., 1930. 
| 31-12004 
Applegarth, Margaret T. And so He made 
| mothers. 248 p. N. Y., R. R. Smith, 1931. 
| 31-12132 
| Bates, Frank. Reminiscences and autobiog- 
raphy of musician in retirement. 
illus. Norwich, Jarrold & sons, 


31-12011 
Diary of physi- 
139 p. Rutherford, N. J.. Med- 


Best, Mrs. Mary (Kinsley). 
cian's wife. 


ical economics, 1931. 31-11996 
Bowman, Earl W. Arrowrock; songs and 
stories of a prodigal. 340 p. Caldwell, Id., 
Caxton printers, 1931. 31-12147 
Brown, Robt. C. Nomadness. 169 p. N. Y., 
Dodd, Mead & co,, 1931. 31-12139 


Chapman, Percy A. Anthology of 18th cen- 
| tury French literature, comp. by members 
| of Dept. of modern languages. Princeton 

univ., P. A. Chapman, Louis Cons, S. L. 
| Levengood, W. U. Vreeland, Ira O. Wade. 

p. Princeton, Princetdn univ. press, 
1930. 31-12141 


| Charnley, Mitchell V., ed. Play the game; book 


of sport. 344 p., illus. N. Y., Viking press, 
1931. 31-12209 
Crothers, Rachel. ‘‘As husbands go,” comecgr 
158 p. N. Y.. S. French, 1931. 31-12149 
Davidson, Gladys. Stories from operas. 1048 
p. Phila., J. B. Lippincott co., 1931. 
31-26573 
Dickinson, Thos. H. Contemporary drama of 
England. 355 p. Boston, Little, Brown & 
co., 1931. 31-12140 
Dixon, Peter. Radio writing; illus. 324 p. 
} N. Y¥.. Century co., 1931 31-12213 
| Dreiser, Theo. Dawn. 589 p. ,N. Y.. H. 
Liveright, 1931. 31-12135 
Finch, Chas. E. Everyday civics, 326 p., illus. 
| N. Y¥., Amer. hook co., 1931. 31-12133 
|; Guernsey, Samuel J. .Explorations in north- 
| eastern Ariz., rept. on archaeological field- 


work of 1920-1923. 
seum of Amer, 
Harvard univ. 


(Pavers of Peabody mu- 
archaeology and ethnology, 
vol. xii, no. 1.) 123 p., illus, 
Cambridge, Mass., Museum, 1931. 31-11991 
| Harmon, Paul H. Observations on inoculation 
of smaller laboratory animals with polic- 


|} myelitis virus (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of 
| Chicago, 1929.) p. 59-103, illus, Baltimore, 
1930. 31-11999 


| Hubbell, Lindley W. Tracing of a portal. 47 
p. New Haven, Yale univ. press, 1931 
31-12138 
Hylander, Cruisers of the air; 
from Bacon to making of 
ZRS-4. N. Y., Macmillan co., 
1931. 31-12212 
James, Mrs. Mary I. Scientific tone produc- 
tion: manval for teachers and students of 


Clarence J. 
days of Roger 
308 p., illus 


singing and speaking. 101 p., illus. Bos- 
ton, Boston music co., 1931 31-12005 
Judy, G. Thos. Malicious prosecution and 


miscellaneous torts, with outline of study, 
lesson talks, and recitation questions. 
Chicago, La Salle extension univ., 


wo 


Kane, Edwin A. Your speech. 1 v., illus, 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & co., 


1931. 31-12136 
Kerr, Jos. H. Method in dealing in stocks, 
(Rev. 2d ed.) 175 p. Boston, Christopher 


pub. house, 1931. 31-12134 
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A I P | C fe Ne C. M | sity of Delevebe $85,000; "wilmington 000; Alma, court pastiiy ee lat siaa 
, $85,000; | 000; se, $150,000; Burling- | city printing department building, $300,000; | ‘ a 
pp e€ rospects ontr acts for ‘New Constr UCEIOM | sxace seroot, $550,000. ton, sheriff's residence, $35,000; Otis, high | public welfare tree i eet | Lead and Zinc Output :% 


Saas awards for new public and semipublic construction, valued at $34,- | ton Heights, paving, curbing, grading and| Orleans, improvements to public market, | Road. $8,000; paving Airport Road, $7,000; tale Geocedinn sour tor anual dale aa 


A 135,142, were made during the week ended July 11, bringing the total since | draining Dunton Avenue, $52,000; A 
y 11, ; , $52,000; Aurora, 
Dec. 1, 1930, to $1,880,635,861, it was announced July 13 by Fred C. Croxton, Acting | !@ying intercepting sewers, $60,000; Belvi-| 


Chairman of the President’s Emergency Committee for Employment. |dere, remodeling Lincoln Junior High|, Maine: Brooklin, junior i i 
The amount covered 328 projects in 36 States and the District of Columbia. The | S¢hool, $30,000; Canton, paving North| high school, $20,000; Gardiner, general | playground equipment and grounds, $2,500; | °T@tors engaged in the production of lead 
list of projects by States follows: . |Main Street, $40,000; Hazelcrest, addition |¢Pairs on schol property, $4,500; Grand | relocation of lighting poles and lines, $1,- and zinc was 432, the number of wage 
The complete list of projects by States+— is a hel |to school, $45,000; Highland, post office, | Isle, enlarging school, $7,000; Island Falls, | 000; installation of new street lights, $1,- perigee employed was 31,00¢ (average tue 
| $70,000: Highland Park, sewage treatment | Painting Crystal Schools, $350; painting |900; Grosse Pointe and St. Clair Shores, the year), and the aggregate horsepower 


Prospects for good yields of apples and | follows: 


peaches are announced in the monthly re- 
port of the Crop Reporting Board, Depart- 


the report dealing with fruit and truck 
crops follows in full text: 


Apple Prospects 


the largest produced in the United States 
since the exceptionally large 1926 crop. 
The forecast is for 211,076,000 bushels, 
which would be 129 per cent of the pro- 
duction in 1930 and about 121 per cent 
of the average for the previous five years. 
The largest changes from last year are 
to be found in the South Atlantic and 
the central divisions where the 1930 crop 
was cut by the severe drought. 


In these divisions the crop is forecast | 
at more than twice the 1930 productions 
and half again larger than the five-year 
average. The North Atlantic prospects | 
are for a crop about 88 per cent of the} 
1930 crop and about 102 per cent of the| 
five-year average. In the western division 
production is forecast at 53,183,000 bushels, 
which would be about 83 per cent of last 
year and 95 per cent of the average for 
the previous five years. 

Weather conditions during June were 
favorable to the apple crop as a whole. 
Precipitation along the Atlantic seaboard 
from North Carolina to southern Maine 
was heavy during June. Western New 
York and the Valley of Virginia had only | 
about 75 per cent of their normal rainfall 
but these sections report good condition | 
generally. High temperatures prevailed 
over much of the eastern area. | 

The precipitation in the north central 
States was normal or above in most of| 
the important fruit areas while tempera- 
tures were mostly. normal or below ex- 
cept in a few localities. The above- 
normal temperature areas for the most 
part missed the important apple  sec- 
tions. During the first part of June the 
Pacific Northwest was experiencing a 
shortage of moisture which began to look 
serious. However, the situation was re- 
lieved during the last half by heavy rains 
which were decidefly helpful to the apple 
crop. In many sections the June crop 
is reported delayed. For the most part, it 
has been a good season for spraying and | 
the disease and insect situation seems to| 
be well in hand. 

Good Outlook for Peaches 

Peaches.—The condition of peaches on 
July 1 was reported at 76.3 per cent as 
compared to 46.5 on the same date a/| 
year ago and 61.3 the average July 1 con- 
dition for the preceding 10 years. If the 
July 1 condition holds good and the pres- 
ent forecast of 177,963,000 bushels finally 
materializes, it would be about 141 per 
cent of the 1925-29 average production and 
the largest peach crop to be produced 
since records began in 1899. In the Cen- 
tral and South Atlantic divisions, where | 
the 1930 crop was unusually short, the| 
July forecast is for a crop about 140 per | 
cent of the five years preceding 1930. | 

The North Atlantic expects a crop about 
117 per cent of the 1925-29 average, while 
in the western States, due largely to an-/| 
other big crop in California, the forecast | 
is for a crop nearly i50 per cent of the | 
average. Practically all States report uni-| 
formly better than average conditions pre- 
vailing on July 1. There seems to have 
been a heavy set of fruit with thinning 
necessary in many areas. Weather con-| 
ditions have been favorable and a crop 
of good quality is expected. | 


Pears Improved 

Pears.—The condition of pears on July 
1 is reported at 60.2 per cent as compared 
to 61.1 on July 1 last year and 60.9 per 
cent, the average on the same date for 
the previous 10 years. Production is fore- 
cast at 24,406,000 bushels which would be 
less than 90 per cent of the 1930 produc- 
tion and 110 per cent of the average pro- 
duction for the previous five years. As; 
would be expected, the prospects this year 
are much better than in 1930, in the 
Central States. The North Central fore- 
cast is for a crop about 125 per cent, the 
South Atlantic 134 per cent, and the South 
Central division 103 per cent of the five- | 
year average production. 

In the North Atlantic States, where an 
unusually large crop was produced in 1930, 
the crop is now forecast at 2,368,000 bush- 
els, or about three-fourths of the average | 
production. In the Western division Idaho 
is the only important State which now 
looks toward a larger crop than in 1930.| 
For the Western division as a whole the 
production is forecast on July 1 at 15,-) 
890,000 bushels which would be about 114 
per cent of the average production for 
the period from 1925 to 1929. 


Condition of Grapes 

Grapes.—The condition of grapes on 
July 1 is reported at 76.2 per cent as com- 
pared with 86.6 per cent on July 1 a year 
ago and 83.1 per cent, the average July 
condition for the previous 10 years. Pro-| 
duction is no’; forecast at 2,026,772 tons 
or about 82 per cent of the 1930 produc- 
tion and 84 per cent of the average for 
the previous five years. California, which 
usually produces nearly 90 per cent of 
the total United States crop, is expecting 
a crop only about four-fifths as large as 
the 1930 and the average production for 
tne previous five years. 

The light June rains in some of the non- 
irrigated sections improved the wine grape 
outlook in those localities. In the impor- 
tant eastern States above average condi- 
tions prevail with better than average pro- 
duction in prospect. In Michigan, in spite 
of the frost damage late in April, there 
is still prospect for a crop slightly above 
the average production. The Arkansas 
crop is forecast at about 146 per cent of 
the average production. , | 


Potato Situation 

Potatoes.—The acreage planted this year 
is estimated at 3,506,000 acres compared 
with the revised estimate of 3,167,000 acres 
grown in 1930. This represents an in- 
crease of 10.7 per cent over the 1930 acre- 
age or a somewhat larger percentage than 
was expected from the March intention 
reports of growers. The increases over | 
acreage intentions occur chiefly in the 
central States, northern and southern. |! 
The northeastern States have only slightly | 
exceeded their earlier expectations, while | 
the western and the south Atlantic States | 
partially reduced their plans for increase. | 
The condition of the crop on July 1 was} 
reported to be about the same as on that 
date a year ago and only a little below 
average. According to the July 1 condi- 
tion reports, the crop this year appears 
likely to make about 396,450,000 bushels, 
barring unusual circumstances prior to 
harvest. This would be at least 15 per 
cent larger than the crop of 1930, the re- 
vised estimate of which is approximately 
343,200,000 bushels. Yields are expetced to 
average somewhat higher than last =| 
‘ 





over the country in general but in some 
areas, principally in the West and in some 
central States affected by the recent heat 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 


Alabama: Mobile, two storage ware-| Newport Beach, improvements to Bay Ave-| power house, $60,000: Lake F | and minor repairs to schools, $1,600; Pitts- |8N@ Midland Counties, laying gas pipe 
ment of Agriculture, just made public.| houses, $25,000; paving streets, $1,000,000; al PEK . hes Se, $60,000, Lake Forest, addi- | : resi nS ~ |i ‘ , ‘canbe’ a braces those ent ises in w 

u nue, $12,000; Bel , 1e. | tions to sew .| field, miscellaneous repairs 000; ne, $250,000; Battle Creek, General Hos- | >) °°° erprises in which lead or 
= cemeeeey. of the report was printed | Birmingham, addition to hospital, $40,000: $12,0 Bell, improving Baker Ave sewage treatment plant, $47,000; pairs, $1, St. | O8-! sine is the most important metal (based 
n the issue of July 11.) The section Of! anniston, repairing court house, $80,000; 


| s vill b j G y i 5, t ° 4 : ‘ P 
| Huntsville ioe sewer ee $45 000 Street, $1,500; grading Skiff Street, $3,000; | $100,000; Oak Park, paving Oak Park|S¥Stem in Sabattin High School, $1,625; Daughters’ Home, $125,000; Port Huron 
oer ee eee eee, ve — —- to a = a $10,000; im-| Avenue, $21,300; widening and paving| Limestone, high school, $50,000 
, , lay r system, P ;| provements to oodric treet, $4,060; iam ‘ : : | : : siciy 
Apples —If the July 1 forecast of apple | Monticello, boys’ Gormitory, $40,000: Pu.|iaying drains in Warner Street, $8,000; | indie aie ee $8,300. Maryland: Baltimore, repairing sunken 
production materializes, the crop wi e | ee oe ee nan at pod ea nathan ae wate building, $83,000; dairy barn at county | School, $235,000; addition to Brooklyn High 675; Moorhead, central heating plant, $17,- | 
‘ se, } parish house, $100,-| farm, $14,143; Madison County, consoli-| School; $65,000; mechanical screen build- | 000; Ah Gwah Ching, hospital, $100,000; 


$40,000. 000; alterations to high school, $5,000; | dated school, $55,000: in ‘ ‘ , i 

\ 10 hs eet ave ‘ = , ’ >| s ‘ 000; Oakland City, -| in and conn n - | Goodhue County, consolidated s - itis 

California: Los Angeles, addition to ae — room, $36,000; Middletown, land City High School, 990/000; “Lint, Chevy Chase, igs siine ‘Sram $50,000; | 000; Hennepin County, industrial building British Clock Imports 

school, $79,531; Hamilton High School, Sema betas on School, 140,000; New | post office, $60,000. ' ‘| Roxbury, temporary prison camp, $71,999: | @Nd warden’s residence, $100,000; St. Paul, Owing to the increase in the number 

$780,000: Grant School, $44,100; library, Bovey eS Iowa: Crawford County, grading street, Water supply system, $100,000; Solomons | 8ddition to Mattocks School, $60,000; Win- | Tecelved from Germany, British imports 
000; improving Wilmington Boule-! Delaware: Frederica, school building, | $15,000; laying culverts, $5,000. biological laboratory, $25,000. | throp, paving streets, $55,000. of clocks during the first three months of 


vard, $170,210; improving Pomona Boule- , $60,000; Georgetown, county jail, $50,000; Kansas: Dod i 7 i ississi i 
; | ,000; wn, jail, 000 ; sas: ge City, sewage disposal ss : i .| Mississippi: y s, r , 5 
vard, $144,532; San Francisco, police sta-' Newark, completing gymnasium, Univer-' plant, $17,000; Collyer, water works, "328, hates Wk gous tie nek — 668; iCantinnes a ae es — oo a 








and Semipublic Projects in 36 States sysem. $25.748: Eustis, laying gas mains, 
And District of Columbia Listed | Omce. $2 on0,0ppe 9525.000; Miami, post’ o9; Des Aliemands, high school, $30,032; 








| Distri ia: i i 
| Strict of Columbia: Washington, addi- school, $70,000. 





| tion to National Training Schout for Bes. library, $100,000; Pittsfield, laying pave- | At Mines Is Reported 


Kentucky: Covington, addition to Elev- 


| kler system, $31,680; Janney School, $120,- | 


000. dale, addition to Fairdale School, $30,000; | Clementary school, $44,993; Adams, Beacon | sus of mines and quarries taken in 1930, 


Tower Memorial, $100,000; Everett, Wins-| the net value at the mine of the produc- 
|low Grade School, $150,000; Framingham, | tion of lead and zinc mines in the United 
sewer, $9,000. | addition to high school, $75,000; North-| States in 1929 amounted to $112,427,804, 
Louisiana: Ferriday, paving streets, $40,- jampton, nurses home, State Hospital, $150,- This production was reported by 303 enter- 
000; Sudbury, town hall, $75,000; Woburn, prises, which employed 25,866 wage earn- 

Illinois: East St. Louis, gymnasium, $57,-| CTOWley, paving streets, $39,500; Natchi- water system extension, $100,000. ers (average for the year) and reported 

| 500; Danville, warehouse. $10,000: Arline. | ches. fish cultural station, $50,000; New| _ Michigan: Bessemer, paving Cheney | Power ecupment Wah an aggregate rats 





sah ‘ a: Owensboro, school, $200,000; Pari t 
Fl y , , ' 000; ris, water 
orida: Lake City, laying water supply! works system, $145,000; Bellevue, sanitary 


$40,000; Key West, post office, court house 








| $125,000: Opelousas, post office and court | paving Lake Road, $33,000; Petoskey, wid- last preceding year for which data were 
house, $85,000. |ening Lake Street, $3,133; repairing crib- collected for mines and quérries by the 
and senior |bing and city wharf, $4,500; additional | Bureau of the Census, the number of op- 





tion, $60,000; Stockton, school, $60,000; | plant, '$160.000: |high school, $350; paving Jefferson Avenue, $64,192; Isabella rating was 229,401. 
| ; 000; Kankakee, alterations to , $350; North Anson, painting » $04,192; Ise The lead and zinc mining industry em- 


rue, $26,645; El pig | North Chicago, additions to sewage treat.|Georee. addition to high school, $2,873; | Pital, $425.000; Bay City, postoffice, court i ; i i 
$ El Monte, school, $31,188. ment plant, $124,300: St. Olait -Oounty. Vinalhaven, painting school, $600; minor | house and custom house, $475,000; Boyne ceed. "Bite for load ox ane pepe 
c 


Connecticut: Hamden, grading Newhall | paving Caseyville-Washington Park Roads | T@Pairs, $900; Webster, installing heating |Clty, postoffice $65,000: Flint, King’s| when secondary in importance to 
§ an- 


Coast Guard station, $35,000. eee a in . report 
Minnesota: Hibbing, remodeling school,|of greatest. v: a pa Met ta the 
sanitarium | floor of pier, $64,130; colored elementary $18,000; Mapleton, water tank, tower, $5,- of the fa oe oe 











Good - theyve n0kdo be good! 






Fred and Adele Astaire in Broadway's new musical bit, ‘The Band Wagon’ 


Darn good-—you’ll say! 


Everybody wants a mild cigarette. And when _ that too! Mild, ripe, sweet-tasting tobaccos—the 
you find one that is milder and sastes better too _— best that money can buy. ‘That’s what it takes 





—you've got a smoke! to make a cigarette as good as Chesterfield. 
gpresterficlds are so much milder that you And the purest cigarette paper! 
can smoke as many as you like. They’re made Every Chesterfield is well-filled. Burns evenly. 


to smoke milder. And you know they taste better | Smokes cool and comfortable. They Satisfy sums 
the moment you light up. They’re made to do _it all up! 









Chesterfiel 


" EVERYBODY’S GETTING ON “THE BAND WAGON” 


@ 1931, Licexrr & Myuas Tosacco Co. 
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‘Blue Sky’ Law 
Is Not Applicable 
To Note for Loan 


California Supreme Court 
Finds Obligations Were 
Not Offered to Public as 
Securities by Makers 





ulings by Board | 





Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
JuLES EBERHARDT ET AL. 





v. 
Pactric SourHwest LOAN AND MORTGAGE 
CorporaTION. 
California Supreme Court. 
L. A. No. 12861. 

Appeal from Superior Court of San Diego 
County. 

Dupiey Rosrnson (Harry C. MILLER of 

counsel), for appellant; Bayarp R.| 


Rountree for respondents. 
Opinion of the Court 
June 23, 1931 

Ricuarps, J.—This action was instituted 
for the foreclosure of a mortgage executed 
by the defendant to the National Loan 
Company of Los Angeles and duly as- 
signed to plaintiffs, which mortgage had 
been given upon a particular parcel of 
land situate in the City of San Diego for | 
the purpose of securing a promissory note | 
in the sum of $1,000, payable to the Na-| 
tional Loan Company of Los Angeles, and 
also duly assigned to plaintiffs. 

The complaint alleged the nonpayment 
of the principal and interest due upon said 
note. The defendant mortgagor appeared 
and answered, admitting practicaly all of 
the averments of the complaint, but plead- 
ing by way of a separate defense to said 
note and to the foreclosure of said mort-| 
gage that the note and mortgage consti- 
tuted a security as defined by the Corporate | 
Securities Act of California, and that no 
permit had ever been issued or granted by 
the Corporation Commissioner for the is- 
suance or sale of said promissory note and | 
of the mortgage securing the same, and) 
that by virtue of the provisions of section 
12 of the Corporate Securities Act the note 
and mortgage were void. 

Mortgages Secured 

In amplification of this latter plea the) 
defendant averred that the note and 
mortgage sued upon constituted one of a} 
number of mortgage notes made and exe- | 
cuted by appellant in favor of the Na- 
tional Loan Company of Los Angeles; that | 
each of said mortgage notes was secured | 
by an individual mortgage covering a sep- | 
arate and specific parcel of land; that each | 
mortgage note and mortgage was in ‘tself, 
an individual and separate transaction, | 
although the mortgagor and mortgagee | 
were in each instance the same; that the 
National Loan Company of Los Angeles 
took these notes and mortgages from ap- 
pellant for loans made in each individual 
case and after acquiring the same sold 
and assigned them, without recourse, to| 
various and divers persons who had the) 
money to loan upon mortgage notes of the | 
above character. | 

The prayer of the defendant's answer 
was that said promissory note and mort- 
gage be declared void and that plaintiffs 
take nothing by said action. The provi- | 
sions of the Corporate Securities Act 
(Stats. 1917, p. 673), as amended from 
time to time since the date of its passage, 
proceeds to define the various corporate 
acts and obligations to which its provi-| 
sions have relation. By its title one of its 
declared purposes was “to prevent fraud | 
in sale of securities.” By subdivision 6, 
of section 2 thereof the word “security” | 
includes 

“(b) All bonds, debentures and evidences 
of indebtedness issued by any company | 
* * * excepting therefrom the following: | 
(1) Bills of exchange and promissory notes | 
not offered to the public by the drawer, | 
maker or underwriter thereof, and all 
mortgages and deeds of trust of property 
situate in this State executed to secure) 
the payment thereof.” 

By section 3 of said act it is provided 
that, “No company shall sell, except upon 
a sale for a delinquent assessment * * * 
or offer for sale, negotiate for the sale of 
or take subscriptions for any security of 
its own issue until it shall have first ap-| 
plied for and secured from the Commis- | 
sioner a permit authorizing it so to do.” 


Rules on Security 

Section 12 of the act provides that, “Ev- | 
ery security issued by any company, with- | 
out a permit of the Commissioner author- 
izing the same then in effect, shall be void, 
and every security issued by any com-)| 
pany, with the authorization of the Com-| 
missioner but not conforming in its provi- 
sions to the provisions, if any, which it is 
required by the permit of the Commis- 
sioner to contain, shall be void.” 

It was in reliance upon the foregoing 
provisions of the Corporate Securities Act 
that the defendant made the averment in 
its‘answer above set forth. Upon the filing 
of the answer the plaintiffs interposed a | 
demurrer thereto, alleging that the an-| 
swer did not contain facts sufficient to/| 








|and the court held the issue unconstitu- 
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Of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated July 13 


Nanaline H. Duke, George G. Allen and 
William R. Perkins, Executors of the 
Last Will and Testament of James B. 
eae Deceased, Petitioners. Docket No. 


Held, that the two trusts here in 
question were not intended to take ef- 
fect in possession or enjoyment at or 

- after the decedent’s death, within the 
purview of section 302(c) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1924, and that the re- 
spondent erred in including in the 
decedent's gross estate the value of 
the property embraced in said trusts. 


Bradstreet Company of Maine, Petitioner. 
Docket Nos. 38555 and 41773. 

Where books are regularly kept on 
a fiscal year basis, income must be 
reported on that basis. . 

The taxpayer’s method of book- 
keeping regularly used for many years 
reflected income more clearly than 
the only other method whi has 
been suggested ‘accruing one-twelfth 
of the amount of yearly subscriptions 
in each month), and the Commis- 
sioner did not err in determining de- 
ficiencies on the basis of that method. 

Paso Robles Mercantile Company, 
12 B. T. A. 750 followed on question 
of allocation of tax paid on calendar 
year returns to liabilities determined 
on fiscal year basis. - 


lbert W. Ziegler et aal., 
Docket Nos. 46291, 46292. 

Development costs of oil wells on 
leased lands are capital expendi- 
tures returnable through depreciation 
rather than through depletion deduc- 
tions. A. T. Jergins Trust, 22 B. T. A. 
551. 


A Petitioners. 


Elsie E. Hatfield, Petitioner. Docket No. 
43332. 
Held, that a note representing a 


deferred payment on real estate in 
Florida is not shown to have had a 
fair market value when received less 
than that determined by the Com- 
missioner. 
Capital Building & Loan Association, Pe- 
titioner. Docket No. 36283. 
Proceedings as to year 1925 dis- 
missed for lack of jurisdiction where 
Commissioner had not mailed to tax- 
payer a notice of any deficiency for 
that year upon which the taxpayer 
could appeal to the Board for a re- 
determination thereof. 


Bill Offered in Florida | 
To Repeal Chain Store Tax 


TALLAHASSEE, Fia., July 13. | 

A bill to repeal the chain-store tax that 
became law during the first extraordinary 
session of the Florida Legislature has been 
introduced in the second extraordinary | 
session by Representative Wester. 

A resolution has been referred to the 
Resolutions Committee of the House undet 
which the enactment of a general sales 
tax would be precluded this year. 


Montana Bond Issue 
Held to Be Invalid 


State Supreme Court Rules Se- 
curities Unconstitutional 


Hetena, Mont., July 13. 


The State Supreme Court has just held; 
that the bond issue for construction at 








State institutions, authorized at the i 


general election, is invalid. 

The amount approved by the voters was 
$3,000,000, and of this, more than $2,000,- 
000 had been allocated by the Legisla- 
ture, the bonds sold under a proviso, pend- 
ing this decision, and the architects plans 


| for the buildings largely compieted 


The decision was on a taxpayer's suit 


tional for the following reasons: 
The original act submitting the matter 


to the people, on referendum, did not 


create a debt ‘on the part of the State 
but left that duty to the succeeding as-| 
sembly. The Legislature of 1929 submitted | 
the matter to the people, who authorized 
the bonds in 1930, the session of 1931 allo- 
cating them. 

The bond issue was for several purposes. 
The Constitution provides that such an 
issue shall be for but one pufpose and! 
that specific. 

The original act failed to levy a tax to 
meet the bonds, leaving that to succeed- 
ing assemblies. 

The error lay with the Legislature of 
1929. The people merely passed on the 
issue as submitted and the Assembly of 1931 
merely allocated the amount as author- | 
ized. | 

The sum to “be borrowed, the amount | 
of bonds to be issued, and the time when 
the obligation will attach, rest within 
the discretion of succeeding Legislatures,” | 
which is forbidden by section 2, Article| 
XIII of the Constitution. | 

The act is further invalidated by the| 
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Newspaper Need Not Sell Space | 
rtisers on Equal Terms 





District Court Holds Newspaper Is Not a Busi- 
ness Clothed ‘With a Public Interest’ 





Detroit, MIcHh. 


In re Lovts Wont, Doing Business as 
Tue Ames Company, Bankrupt. 
District Court, E. D. Michigan. 

Bankrupt No. 10006. 

|In re claims of Detrrorr News and De- 

| TroIT TIMES. 

FINKELTON, LOvesoy & Kapa for trustee; 

Stevenson, Butzer, Eamon & LONG, and 
Butze., Levin & Winston for claimants. 


Opinion of the Court 
May 27, 1931 


Simons, District Judge—This cause is 
now before the court upon exceptions to 
the report of the Referees in Bankruptcy 
disallowing the set offs claimed by the 
trustee for the above named bankrupt 
against proofs of claim filed by the claim- 
ants. The trustee’s claimed set offs arise 
out of the following state of facts: 


Louis Wohl, the principal stockholder 
of the bankrupt corporation, owning all 
of the stock except qualifying shares, and 
being its president and general manager, 
was formerly one of the principal stock- 
holders and an executive of Finestine & 
Wohl, another corporation in the same 
line of business and at the same location, 
doing business under the style of “The 
Ames Company.” 

The latter corporation became a bank- 
jrupt prior to the organization of Louis 
| Wohl, Inc., and all of its assets were ac- 
quired by the present bankrupt. At the 
time of the bankruptcy of Finestine & 
Wohl that company owed the Detroit 
News and the Detroit Times each a sub- 
stantial sum of money, the Detroit News 
after crediting dividends of the bank- 
rupt’s estate suffering a loss of $6,300, and 
the Detroit Times, after similar credit, a 
loss of $720. 

Upon the organization of the present 


the case of Ribnick v. McBryde, 277 U. S. 
350 (the employment agency case). These 
two latter cases are urged as authority 
first on the contention that the metro- 
politan newspaper meets the tests there 
indicated as to when a business is clothed 
with a public interest, even though the 
specific business considered in each of 
those cases did not meet such test, and 
secondly, that the dissenting opinions read 
in the light of the majority opinions in- 
dicate that where the public importance 
| and necessity should more clearly appear 
| than they did in the cases cited, that it 
|would be safe to conclude that the Su- 
| preme Court would arrive at a different | 
conclusion with respect to newspapers | 
| than it did in respect to theater ticket | 
| brokers and employment agencies. 


| Business as Affected 
With Public Interest 


| To claimants’ contention that in nearly 
all of the cases cited the courts were 
|called upon to determine the validity of 
a price fixing statute, and that since here 
| there exists no regulatory act of the Leg- 
islature, they are not controlling, the 
answer is made, and apparently with 
some logic, that the validity of price fix- 
ing statutes depends upon whether or not 
the business sought to be regulated is at 
the common law a business clothed with | 
a public interest, and that it is the nature | 
lof the business and its importance to the 
;public that determines its public char- 
acter, and not the fiat of the Legislature, 
;and that in the instant case, while there | 
is no State statute regulating the price | 
| which shall be charged by newspapers for | 
fadvertising, yet in the absence of such 
legislation the newspaper, if clothed with | 
a public interest, is bound by the common | 
law to serve without discrimination. Wolf | 
| Packing Co., v. Industrial Court, 262 U. S. | 





bankrupt company both of the claimants | 599 


herein were approached by Louis Wohl, 
its president, with a view to entering into 
a contract for advertising in the news- 
| papers published by the claimants. The 
|claimants refused to enter into any such 
contract unless the bankrupt: would first 
obligate itself to make good the losses 
suffered by the claimants in the prior 
bankruptcy. To this Wohl consented. 

The agreement with respect to payment 
of past losses was oral, but was fully car- 
ried out. The agreements for future ad- 
vertising were the usual written contracts. 
|In the present proceeding both claimants 
filed their proofs of claim for amounts 
due for advertising, and the trustee 
sought to set off against such amounts 
the payments made by the bankrupt to 
each of the claimants on the oral agree- 
ments referred to. The referee disallowed 
the set off in each case, and approved 
the claims. The court is now asked to 
review the referee's findings. 


Legal Ground for 


'Trustee’s Contentions 


The legal ground upon which the trus- 
tee’s contentions are based are: 

(1) That the business of the Detroit 
News and the Detroit Times being the 
publication of newspapers of general cir- 
culation is so affected with a public imter- 
est that the claimants are under a legal 
obligation to sell advertising to all mer- 
chants upon equal terms without discrimi- 
nation, and this regardless of the absence 
of any legislation regulating the busi- 
ness of newspaper publishers, and 

(2) That the payment by the bankrupt 
of the debts of Finestine & Wohl dis- 
charged by the adjudication of that com- 
pany in bankruptcy, were payments of 
illegal exactions constrained by business 
exigency, and therefore entitled to be re- 
covered back by th- trustee. 

In so far as the second contention is 
concerned it is manifest that it is based 
on and subordinate to the first contention, 
so that the important, and the only ques- 
tion to be here decided, is whether the 
business of publishing newspapers is at 
the common law a business. affected with 
a public interest. 

The reasoning upon which trustee’s 


/contention is based is interesting, and is 


substantially as follows: The United 
States Supreme Court in Munn v. Illinois, 
94 U. S. 113, charted a new course with 
respect to certain businesses which, origi- 
nally private enterprises and under no 





| duty to serve for a reasonable compensa- 


tion, became by reason of special elements 
clothed with a public interest and under 
a duty to serve the public without dis- 
crimination. 

In Munn v. Illinois two elements were 
relied upon, first, that the business was 
of great public importance, and second, 
that it was of a monopolistic character. 

It is here claimed that the newspaper 
business has become of such great public 
importance as to warrant the conclusion 
arrived at in the Munn case with respect 
to grain warehousemen, that the owners 


constitute a defense for the reason that! addition as beneficiaries of institutions not; have granted to the public an interest in 


the mortgage note and mortgage described | 
in the complaint were not securities within | 
the meaning of the Corporate Securities 
Act as the term “security” is therein de- | 
fined, and that if included within the op- 
eration of the act that portion of the act) 
so defining the same was unconstitutional | 
and void. * 

Upon a ful] hearing and argument upon 
the demurrer by respective counsel the | 
trial court sustained the demurrer to the 
appellant's answer, holding that the mort-| 
gage note and mortgage sought to be fore- | 
closed in this action were not securities 
for which a permit of the Corporation 
Commisioner was required under the pro- 
visions of said act. 

The defendant declined to amend its 
answer and the trial court proceeded to a 
hearing upon the complaint, and having! 
had such hearing, and upon motion of the | 
plaintiffs, proceeded to enter its judgment | 
in favor of the plaintiff, sustaining the 
validity of said promissory note and mort- 
gage and directing foreclosure. From the| 
judgment hus entered the defendant has | 
prosecuted this appeal. 

Void Under Act | 

The sole point presented by the appel- | 
lant is that urged before the trial court to| 
the effect that said note and mortgage | 
were and are void as within the inhibi- 
tions of the Corporate Securities Act. We 
are of the opinion that there is no merit 
in this contention. 

The language of the Corporate Secur- | 
ities Act, as above set forth, would seem! 
to be plain and unambiguous in its defini- | 
tion of what securities were intended to be) 
brought within the purview of the act, 
and in its express provisior. excepting from 
such operation “bills of exchange and 
sagged notes not offered to the public 

y the drawer, maker or underwriter | 
thereof, and all mortgages and deeds of | 
trust of property situate in this State, 
executed to secure the payment thereof.” 

The transaction set forth in the com- 
plaint is nothing more or other than that| 
of a promissory note issued by a private! 
corporation evidencing a loan, made by! 
an individual creditor, secured by a mort-| 
gage upon specific real estate. | 

Refers to Loans | 

‘The other transactions to which the de- 
fendant in its answer makes reference| 
were of the same identical character, each 
pertaining to a’ specific loan of money 
from a private person, and each secured 
by a separate mortgage upon separate! 
and specific property, and each in nowise| 
@onnected with each other except in the| 


b 


| 


| 


A 


|8 


contemplated to ba benefited in the orig-| 
inal referendum. | 
fact that the parties to each transaction | 
were the same. | 

There is nothing contained in defend-} 
ant’s answer tending in the remotest de-| 
ree to show that these separate and indi- 
vidual transactions were ever “offered to 
the public” in the sense in which that: 
term is employed in the Corporate Se- 
curities Act. Nor is there anything con-| 
tained in the record herein to indicate) 


that the Legislature had such private and | 


individual transactions in mind in the 


| adoption of the Corporate Securities Act, | 
or that such transactions were sought to 


be embraced within the provisions of the 
act designed “to prevent fraud in the sale 
of securities.” 

The express exceptions embraced in the 
terms of the act as above set forth nega- 
tive such an assumption, and we are fully 
satisfied that had the act not contained 
said exceptions it would have been un- 
constitutional and void as an unwarrant- 
able interference with the rights of indi- 


viduals in dealing with each other re-}\ 


specting their private transactions and 
private properties. 
Cites Conspiracy 

The appellant relies in support of his 
appeal upon the case of People v. Leach, 
62 Calif. App. Dec. 598. That was a 
criminal proceeding. involving an alleged 
conspiracy between certain persons inter- 
ested in the National Loan Company of 
Los Angeles and also in the Pacific South- 
west Loan and Mortgage Corporation, and 
involving some of the transactions to 
which the defendant in its answer re- 
ferred. 

The facts set forth in said proceeding 
are not before the court in the instant 
case, but in so far as it was purported to 
hold that transactions of the character 
of that set forth in the complaint and ad- 
mitted in the answer herein come within 
the purview of the Corporate Securities 
Act, the language and conclusion of that 
case touching that subject are hereby ex- 
pressly disapproved. 

We discover no error in the action of 
the trial court in upholding the validity 
of the promissory note which forms the 
subject of this action and in directing 
the foreclosure of the mortzace nen the 


same. 
The judgment is affirmed. 
We concur: Curtis, J.; SEAWwEeLL, J. 
SHENK, J.; Preston, J.; LANGpon, J. 


the property, and further, that under the 
facts herein disclosed the Detroit News 
and the Detroit Times exercise what is 
virtually a monopoly in the evening news- 


| paper field. 


Doctrine of Munn Case 
Later Reaffirmed 


| The doctrine of the Munn case was 


|later reaffirmed in ‘the case of Budd v. 


|New York, 143 U. S. 517, upon a similar 
state of facts, but in Brass v. North 
Dakota, 153 U. S. 517, the requirement of 
monopoly as a justification for regulation 
of private business was abandoned, and 
|thereafter but one test remained as to 
|when business became clothed with a 
| public interest, and that was the impor- 
|tance of the particular business. 

In the case of German Alliance Insur- 
|ance Company Vv. Lewis, 233 U. S. 389, the 
Supreme Court extended the doctrine to 
/ cover not only property but personal con- 
| tracts, an it is here urged that for every 
reason existing for declaring a fire -in- 
surance company as being affected with 
a public interest there are many reasons 
which apply to a metropolitan newspaper. 

For specific application of what is 
claimed to be a general doctrine there is 
cited the case of Uhlman v. Sherman, 22 
Ohio Nisi Prius Reports, 225, a decision of 
a Court of Common Pleas of Ohio, wherein 
it was specifically held that because of 
the great importance of the newspaper, 
| the favors extended to it b ée law in 
providing for the publication of official 
notices, and the general dependence, inter- 
est and concern of the public therein, 
the newspaper has become clothed with 
a public intrest, and that it therefore 
| must be classed with warehouses, public 
| wharves, inns, and many kindred lines 
|of business which have been held so 
| clothed. 

There is next urged the case of the In- 
terocean Publishing Company v. Asso- 
'ciated Press, 184 Illinois, 448, in which a 
large news association whose business it 
was to furnish telegraphic news to its sub- 
scribers or members, was held to be a 
business upon which a public interest was 
}ingrafted, so that all newspaper pub- 
|lishers who desire to purchase the serv- 
ices of such association were entitled to 
|}do so without discrimination. The Inter- 
}ocean case was followed and approved in 





| defendant's specific property securing the the case of News Publishing Company v. 


| Associated Press, 114 Ill. App., 241. 
Finally there is urged a consideration 

of the case of Tyson v. Banton, 273 U. S. 

418 (the theater ticket broker case), and 





Interesting as the foregoing argument | 
is, it is not convicing. Amplifying the 
discussions in the cases cited as to when | 
a business is affected with a public inter- | 
est, the United States Supreme Court in | 
Williams v. Standard Oil Company of 
Louisiana, 278 U. S. 235, said of the doc- | 
trine of Munn v. Illinois, supra, “As | 
applied in particular instances its mean- 
jing may be considered both from an/| 
affirmative and a negative point of view. 
Affirmatively it means tlt a business or | 
property in order to be affected with a 
public interest must be such or be SO | 
employed as to justify the conclusion 
that it has been devoted to a public use, | 
and its use thereby in effect granted to 
the public (citing Tyson v. Banton, supra). | 

Negatively it does not mean that a/| 
business is affected with a public sater 
est merely because it is large, or because 
the public are warranted in having a! 
feeling of concern in respect of its main- 
tenance. The Tyson and the Ribnick | 
cases for from showing that the trend 
of decision is as urged by the trustee, | 
indicate that the Supreme Court has | 
gone as far as it proposes to go in de-| 
claring private business to be affected 
with a public interest. | 


Chief Justice Taft's | 


Comment Is Quoted 

The German Alliance Insurance Com- 
pany case goes as far in that direction 
as the Supreme Court is likely to go. 
As was said by Mr. Chief Justice Taft in 
National Insurance Company v. Wanberg, | 
260 U. S. 874, in upholding the regulation | 
of hail insurance rates, “We agree that 
this. legislation approaches closely the 
limit of legislative power, but not that it | 
transcends it.” 

Certainly a newspaper published locally 
is not in any respect to be compared in 
its pdblic importance with an insurance | 
company whose rates are determined by | 
averages computed on losses suffered | 
throughout the country. 

Nor can any comfort be derived by the | 
trustee from the dissenting opinion in the 
Tyson and the Ribnick cases. Mr. Justice | 
Holmes, with Mr. Justice Brandeis con- | 
curring, expressly, and Mr. Justice Stone | 
with Mr. Justice Stanford concurring, in- | 
ferentially, considered the whole matter 
as a question of legislative power. | 

“The notion that a business is clothed 
with a public interest,” said Mr. Justice | 
Holmes, “and has been devoted to the| 
public use, is little more than a fiction 
intended to beautify what is disagreeatle | 
to the sufferers.” There being here no 
State statute regulating the business of 
newspapers, no question of legislative 
power is involved. 

Coming to the specific application of 
the doctrine invoked, the only case specifi- 
cally holding a newspaper to be clothed 
with a public interest is the decision of | 
the nisi prius court of Ohio in the case | 
of Uhlman v. Sherman, supra. It is in- 
teresting to note that there the nisi pruis 
judge frankly admitted that learned and 
diligent counsel on both sides were un- 
able to find a parallel case, and that he 
himself had been unable to find one. | 

It is also interesting to note that while | 
|it may be true that legislation declaring | 
businesses affected with a public interest 
as a ground for regulating such businesses 
may be merely declaratory of the com- | 
‘mon law, that it has not been pointed out 
ithat any State has ever attempted to} 
regulate the business of a newspaper on | 
the ground that such business is one} 
clothed with a public interest. The} 
regulation of businesses generally under | 
the police power of course is not here 
involved. 








Power of Eminent Domain 


Involved in Enterprise 
In the Interocean case, the Associated 
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« CURRENT LAW 


__Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKS—Deposits—Checks payable to special administrator—Negligence of bank 
in permitting withdrawal of funds after termination of special administrator’s au- 
thority— 

A bank which in good faith permitted the special administrator of the estate of 
a decedent, whose authority as such had expired, to deposit a check from the 
insurance company payable to his order as special administrator of the estate in 
an account in his name followed by the word “special,” and to check against funds 
in such account without knowledge that a regular administrator had been ap- 
pointed and that the special administrator’s authority had terminated, was not 
liable to the regular administrator for the loss sustained by the estate, on the theory 
that the bank, having knowledge from the check itself that the funds were payable 
to the depositor as special administrator of the estate, was negligent in not ascer- 
taining whether his appointment was still in force before honoring checks drawn 
by him against such account. 

Ogden, Admr., v. Atlantic National Bank of Boston; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., June 24, 
1931. 





» 








BROKERS—Liabilities to principal—Failure to return to purchaser portion of pur- 
chase price on failure to consummate sale—Liability of broker’s surety—Discharge 
of surety by execution and acceptance of note— 

The failure of a real estate broker 4o return to a purchaser a portion of the pur- 
chase price received from the purchaser, on the failure to consummate the sale 
through no fault of the purchaser, was a breach of the broker’s bond conditioned 
on the “faithful performance” by the broker of any undertaking as a licensed 
broker under the California Real Estate Brokers’ Act, and entitled the purchaser 
to recover for the loss sustained frcm the broker's surety; the broker’s execution 
of a note for the amount due the purchaser without the knowledge or consent of the 
surety did not discharge the surety from liability, in the absence of an agreement 
that the acceptance of the note would constitute payment of the indebtedness. 

Clark v. Patterson et al.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. L. A. 12739, June 22, 1931. 





CRIMINAL LAW—Sentences—Validity—Sentence of confinement in penitentiary 
for less than one year—Consideration of three sentences on three counts of one 
indictment charging separate offenses as one sentence— 

Where a defendant was convicted on three counts of an indictment charging the 
acceptance of bribes from three different persons and was sentenced on the first 
count to confinement in the Leavenworth Penitentiary for a period of one year and 
one day, and on count two to six months and on count three to six months con- 
finement in such penitentiary, the sentences to run consecutively, the sentences on 
the second and third counts were void because in violetion of the statute establish- 
ing such penitentiary and providing for the confinement therein of only such 
prisoners as have been sentenced to serve more than one year, since the three 
sentences cannot be considered, for the purpose of confinement in such penitentiary, 
as a single sentence for a period of two years and one day, inasmuch as the three 
sentences were for separate offenses involving different transactions. 

Copeland v. Archer, Warden, etc.; C. C. A. 9, No. 6407, June 25, 1931. 





CRIMINAL LAW—Sentence—Validity—Attack on validity of sentence in habeas 
corpus proceeding—Effect of defendant’s failure to raise question by direct appeal— 
The invalidity of a sentence to Leavenworth Penitentiary for a period of less than 
one year was available to the defendant on habeas corpus to obtain his discharge 
from imprisonment notwithstanding his failure to attack the validity of the sentence 
by direct appeal. 
Copeland v. Archer, Warden, etc.; C. C. A. 9, No. 6407, June 25, 1931. 





MOTOR VEHICLES—Sales—Conditional sale contract—Mistake of seller in en- 
dorsing and delivering certificate of ownership to buyer—Estoppel of seller to deny 
buyer's title as against innocent third party— 

The seller of an automobile under a conditional sale contract who by mistake 
endorses and delivers the certificate of ownership to the buyer and thereby makes 
it possible for the buyer to deceive an innocent third party who purchases the au- 
tomobile from the buyer on the strength of his apparent ownership is estopped to 
deny that the buyer could give the third party a good title. 

Washington Lumber and Millwork Co. v. McGuire; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. L. A. 
10484, June 23, 1931. 





MOTOR VEHICLES—Sales—Application of provision of Civil Code to sale of motor 
vehicle—Repeal by implication of Civil Code provision by adoption of Vehicle Act— 

A section of the California Civil Code requiring “an immediate delivery” followed 
by “an actual and continued change of possession” in order to give the buyer of 
personal property a good title is applicable to the sale of a motor vehicle, notwith- 
standing provisions of the Motor Vehicle Act prescribing the requirements to be 
complied with in the transfer of the title to a motor vehicle, since such provisions 
did not impliedly repeal the section of the Civil Code in so far as it applies to the 
sale of motor vehicles. 

Washington Lumber and Millwork Co. v. McGuire; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. L. A. 
10484, June 23, 1931. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION—Right of compensation—Death of employe fol- 
lowing heart attack while apparently recovering from injuries— 

Where a 62-year-old employe who had sustained a severe comminuted fracture 
of his right heel bone and a simple fracture of the right crest of the pelvis, died 
15 days after the accident following a heart attack while he was apparently re- 
covering from the injuries in a hospital, the fact that he had a weak or diseased 
heart would not relieve the employer or his insurer from liability for compensation 
for the employe’s death, under the Arizona Workmen's Compensation Act, if the 
accident and the consequent injuries aggravated such disease and hastened or ac- 
celerated his death. 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. v. Industrial Commission of Arizona et al.; 
Ariz. Sup. Ct., No. 3042, June 8, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


NEWSPAPERS—Business affected with public interest—Obligation to sell adver- 
tising space without discrimination—Exaction of payment of debts discharged by 
bankruptcy as condition to sale of space— 

The refusal of newspaper publishers to sell advertising space to a merchant until 
he paid past debts which had been discharged by bankruptcy did not entitle the 
merchant's trustee in subsequent bankruptcy proceedings to recover the payments 
made as illegal exactions constrained by business exigency on the ground that the 
publication of the newspaper was a business affected with a public interest pre- 
cluding the publishers from refusing to sell space unless the discharged debts were 
paid, since the business of publishing newspapers cf general circulation is not so 
affected with a public interest that the publishers are required to sell advertising 
space to all merchants upon equal terms without discrimination in the absence of 
legislation regulating the business of publishing newspapers.—Louis Wohl, Inc., 
etc., In re. (D.C. E. D. Mich.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1112, July 14, 1931. 





BLUE SKY LAW—Securities to which applicable—Notes sold to investors by payee— 
Application of exception as to notes not offered to the public by the maker— 
Where an individual executed a number of notes payable to a corporation each 
of which represented a specific loan by the corporation to the individual and was 
secured by a separate mortgage of a separate tract of land, and the corporation 
thereafter sold the notes and mortgages to separate persons who desired to invest 
therein, the notes and mortgages were not “securities” within the meaning of the 
California Corporate Securities Act, since they were excepted from the operation of 
the act under a provision thereof making the act inapplicable to notes “not offered 
to the public by the * * * maker.”—Eberhard et al. vy. Pacific Southwest Loan and 
Mortgage Corp. (Calif. Sup. Ct.).—6 U. S. Daily, 1112, July 14, 1931. 
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’ | presiding justice of the Appellate Division; 
pleted by Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt. | professor Charles Budwick. dean of the 


The statement of the Governor's Office | Cornell Law School; Bruce Smith of New 


announcing the appointments of the mem- | York. 











| be. preserved. 


| business in North Carolina. 
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Franchise Levy 


Law Is Clarified 
In North Carolina 


Attorney General of State 
Rules Company May Not 
Deduct Investment or 
Loans to Subsidiary 








RALeicH, N. C., July 13. 

In determining the amount of franchise 
tax which a cerporation must pay under 
the 1931 Act for the privilege of doing 
business in North Carolina it is not proper 


| to deduct from the company’s capital and 


surplus the amount which it has invested 
in the capital of a subsidiary company also 
doing business in the State, Attorney Gen- 
eral Dennis G. Brummitt recently held in 
an opinion to the Commissioner: of Rev- 
enue, A. J. Maxwell. 

Likewise, it was ruled, it would not be 
proper to deduct from the capital and 


| Surplus of the parent or financing cor- 


poration the amount of capital loan to the 


| Subsidiary. 


Not Property Tax 
The franchise tax is not a tax upon 
Property in any proper sense, the opinion 
stated, although it is based upon the value 


| of property devoted by a cornoration to its 


In ordinary 
cases, it was stated, the correct amount 
of issued and outstanding capital stock, 


| Surplus and undivided profits is the stand- 


ard upon which the franchise or privilege 
tax is assessed. Under the new act if the 
capital used in the business includes bor- 


| FOwed capital in excess of the capital 


stock, surplus and undivided profits, the 
exces§ is tu be added to the latter items 
as a basis for computing the franchise tax. 
Each Stands Alone 

“So far as the privilege of exercising 
corporate functions in the State is con- 
cerned,” the opinion stated, “the parent 
corporation and its subsidiary stand upon 
their own bottom; each is a corporate en- 
tity exercising corporate functions in the 
State of North Carolina, and each is to 
report to the Commissioner of Revenue 


| for the assessment of the franchise tax. 


“The rule provided in Section 210 of the 
Revenue Act of 1931 would be applicable 


|to each and both of these corporations, 


regardless of their intimate relationship. 
It is a necessary consequence from the 
legal principle that they ane both separate 
corporate entities, exercising separate and 
distinct corporate privileges.” 





Montana Delinquent 
Tax Law Interpreted 


HELENA, Monr., July 13, 

Under a 1931 statute which makes only 
the first half of property taxes delinquent 
if not paid by Nov. 30, the second half 


not becoming delinquent until failure to 
pay them by May 31, a county may not 
hold a tax sale in July for failure to pay 


| the first installment but must wait until 


the second ‘half becomes delinquent and 
make the sale in January, Attorney Gen- 
eral L. A. Foot hes just ruled. 

Mr. Foot pointed out that it would be 
impossible to hold the sale for failure to 
pay the first half of the taxes because 
the county would still have a lien for the 
second half of the levy and this must 
The purchaser could not 
receive a valid deed until after both in- 


| stallments are delinquent, he said. 


| 





Property Assessment 
Is Less in Nebraska 


Railroads to Obtain Reduction 
In Their Valuation 


LINCOLN, Nesr., July 13. 

Abstracts of assessments reported by 49 
out of 93 counties of Nebraska show a 
large decrease in the assessed valuation 


|Of personal property, a considerable de- 
| crease in Class A intangibles constituting 
;money or its equivalent, and very little 
| decrease in securities under Class B in- 


tangibles, according to the State Tax Com- 
missioner, W. H. Smith. The decrease in 
both classes of intangibles is far less than 
was reported a year ago, he said. 

The 49 counties, not including Lancaster 


|and Douglas which contain the cities of 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


{ 


Lincoln and Omaha, report a total of $140.- 
290,177 as the assessed valuation of per- 
sonal property this year, or a decrease of 
$23,522,352. This is mostly on livestock 
and grain on farms. 

The railroads have asked for a decrease 
of $67,000,000 this year. Some reduction 
will be allowed, members of the State 
Board predict, but the amount has not 
been determined. The total assessed valu- 
ation of all property in the State last 
year, including railroads, which are listed 
as personal property, and real estate, was 
$3,102,050,571, which was a decrease of 
$65,000,000 from the total of 1929. It is 
estimated by members of the Board that 
the total decrease this year in all prop- 
erty will be $100,000,000, leaving the total 
assessed valuation at about $3,000,000,000. 

The Class A intangible valuation of the 
49 counties this year is $27,361,762 as com- 
pared with $37,602,217 in 1929. Class B 
intangibles were valued at $26,745,736 as 
against $23,652,681 last year. 

The 1931 Legislature changed the 


| bers of the commission follows in full text: | 
| Governor Roos2velt has announced the 
| appointment of three members of the com- 


Press had voluntarily sought corporate} mission to investigate and collect facts 


existence to engage in an_ enterprise | 
which invested it with among others the 
| power of eminent domain. It was organ- | 
| ized to purchase, erect, lease, operate and | 
sell telegraph and telephone lines, a busi- | 
ness which is essentially public in its na- | 
ture, and which renders a corporation so 
engaged amenable to public control. | 

While the corporation never exercised ; 
the public powers thus conferred upon | 
it, the court held that such powers were 
important in determining the character | 
of the corporation under its charter, and | 
the business in which it was actually 
engaged. 

It is quite true as claimed, that the 
opinion in the Interocean case is much 
broader than the decision, but it can only 
be read in the light of the facts there 
disclosed. Whatever may be urged in 
support of the reasoning of the Inter- 
ocean case as distinguished from what 
was there decided upon the facts, that 
reasoning has not been followed. 

It was specifically rejected in a similar 
case by the Supreme Court of Missouri in 
State v. Associated Press, 159 Mo., 410, 
and was rather curtly dismissed by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit in Journal of Commerce Pub- 
lishing Company v. Tribune Company, | 
286 Fed. 111. In Commonwealth of Masse- | 
chusetts v. Boston Transcript Company, | 
249 Mass., 400, the Massachusetts Supreme 
Judicial Court refused to sustain a statute | 
imposing a penalty on the publisher of | 
any newspaper who refused to publish | 
on request at regular rates for space taken 
the findings of the Minimum Wage Com- 
mission, on the ground that it impaired 
the publisher's constitutional right of con- 
tract. 

The Court there said: 


“It can not be 


| Mahaska County, 98 N. W. 103. 


relating to the present administration of 
justice in the State, completing the per- 
sonnel of the commission. 

This body was authorized by chapter 727 
of the Laws of 1930, as amended by chap- 
ter 186 of the Laws of 1931, which provides 
for the appointment of 16 members, con- 
sisting of three members of the Senate to 
be appointed by the temporary president of 
the Senate, three members of Assembly to 
sembly, four members of the State Bar 
Association to be appointed by the Gov- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ernor, the temporary president of the Sen- | 


ate and the Speaker of the Assembly all 


said on this record that newspapers are 
afiected with a public interest so as to 
stand on a less favorable ground with re- 
spect to legislative regulations like the 
present than an ordinary person.” It 
has similarly been held that newspapers 
are not obliged to publish delinquent tax 
lists, Lake County v. Lake County Pub- 


| lishing & Printing Company, 117 N. E. 452; 


Belleville Printing Company v. St. Clair 
County, 168 N. E. 312; Worcester v. 
It will be 
remembered that receiving favors from 
local governments in designating the 
newspaper as the medium for publication 
of Government notices was regarded by 
the court in Uhlman vy. Sherman, supra, as 
a warrant for the holding chere made. 

I find from the forcgo:ns that there is 
no such trend of dec‘sion as the trustee 
urges. A newspaper is not 21% the common 
law a business clothed with a public in- 
terest. Objections to the referse’s findings 
of fact and conclusions of 
ruled, and the report of the referee is 
confirmed. An order may be entered ac- 
cordingly. 


|method of listing intangible property by 
| providing that precinct assessors should 
list it fortaxation. Heretofore all taxpay- 
ers made out their own schedule of in- 
tangible property and filed it with the 
county assessors. 

“The new method is apparently work- 
ing satisfactorily,” said Mr. Smith. 


Additional Excess Tax 
Given Wisconsin Schools 


Maptson, Wis., July 13. 

All county treasurers of Wisconsin have 
been notified by the Secretary of the 
State Tax Commission, J. E. Usher, that! 
under a new law effective July 9, cities, 
wens and villages may not receive from) 
ncome tax an amount more than 0.7 per | 
cent of the equalized value of property | 
in the community instead of 2 per cent} 
under the former law. 


aun ad law Lt rg on 2 Bott. right to supply a phrase to remedy an am- 
at each community is entitled in th? | biguity resulting from an apparent omis- 
first instaonce to 50 per cent of its nor-| sion in a legislative act has been filed in 


mal income tax collections. If this} 
amounts to more than 0.7 per cent of sine | Sees genes enone Court SF 6 Lee 


equalized property value, the excess is to! Suit to test the validity of the Pulaski 


be retained by the county for distribu- | c ; 
tion to all the cities, towns and villages in} Seenene as oo a 
the county in proportion to their school| serted in Act No 208 of 1931, which au- 
population. _ thorizes the State Penitentiary Commis- 
s a ee sion to issue $200,000 worth of bonds to 
Kentucky Tax Commission (pay outstanding indebtedness incurred 
7 + prior to Feb. 1, 1931, was filed by C. E. 
Lists Assessment Decrease | Hazelrig, in the capacity of a taxpayer, 
|asking that the Commission be enjoined 


FRANKForT, Ky., July 13. | from attempting to issue and sell the pro- 
The State Tax Commission announced | posed bonds on the ground that the act is 
July 10 that there is a loss of $127,000,000|so vague and indefinite that it does not 
in assessments for State taxes in Ken-| authorize and empower the Commission 
tucky this year. The total 1931 State tax! to issue the bonds. 
duplicate compiled by the Commission is! The amount of the proposed issue was 
$2,300,481,855 as against a total 1930| omitted in the first section of the act. 
State duplicate of $2,427,110,151. |The chancery court ruled, however, that 
The State government will sustain a! the omission was an inadvertence, since 
loss of $587,769 in income this year as a/| the meaning of the act and the amount 


Suit Filed Contesting 
Substitution in Act 


LiTTLeE Rock, Ark., July 13, 
A suit to determine if courts have the 


sieesieindeinlaascieiadbanbenisaiboabelbeiiiaiidieacts | 


{result of the reduced assessments, it was| of bonds contemplated was apparent from 


jaw are over-| 


stated. | the language of a subsequent section, and 
Assessments of intangibled property| held that the words and figures “two 
showed the greatest decrease, according to| hundred thousand dollars ($200,000) bear- 


¥ 


a 


the Commission, reflecting the drop in| ing interest,” should be supplied in the @ 


security values. body of the act. 








PUBLIC UTILITIES 











"Texas Protests 
Retail Activities 
Of Public Utility 


First of Suits Is Filed by At- 
Excerpts from transcript of testi- 


° | 
torney General in Effort | mony June 16 by Harry H. Carter, ac- 
To Enjoin Concerns From)! countant of the Federal Trade Com- 


| mission, appearing as a witness in the 
Selling Appliances Commission's investigation into finan- 
i | 


Service Contracts of Utility 
Operating in West Described 





Transcript of Testimony Relates to Activities 
Of Three Power Corporations 


Electric Bond & Share Company perform 
this construction work? A. Under au- 
thority of letter dated Oct. 14, 1919, ad- 
| dressed to Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany, 71 Broadway, New York, N. Y., and 
cial activities of power and gas utili- 
ties, follow in full tert: ican Power & Light Company. 


Austin, Tex., July 13.} Q. What did the Electric Bond and 


signed by F. G. Sykes, president of Amer- 
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SUPERVISES UTILITIES 
IN WISCONSIN 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 








Trade Conditions |Kecetver Is Named 
Mivuail Resiened ul or Kansas Utility 

ange Announced in Status | 
In Weekly Survey 


Of Concern Operating 23 | 


Oil and Gas Companies 

Commissioner Tentatively 
Approves Plan to License 
One Solicitor in Each 
Flint Auto Agency 


Michigan Agents 
Agree on Motor 
Car Insurance 





v 
Analysis of Business and In-| , ae ae oe 
’ ppointment of a receiver to take over 


dustrial Situation Is Based | the affairs of the General Utilities Com-| 


On Reports Sent by Trade pany of Wichita, operating 23 oil and gas 
Pais companies in the Middle West, has been 
Commissioners announced by District Judge George A. 

The Kansas State Public Service | 





Court. 





An effort to stop merchandising by | 
public utilities in Texas has been started | 


Harry H. Carter testified as follows: 


Q. Mr. Carter, have you prepared a re- 
rt on the supervision agreements for | 


by the Attorney General, James V. Allred, the Pacific Power & Light Company, the 


through the filing of a suit against the 
San Antonio Public Service Company. 

Other suits agains® similar concerns | 
will follow, Mr. Allred announced. : 

The action against the San Antonio 
utility was filed in the 53rd District Court | 
and was directed also against the United 
Light & Power Co., and the American 
Light & Traction Co., described in the 
petition as foreign holding companies 
which own control of the San Antonio 

@ company. 


Injunction Sought 

The bill of complaint asks the for- 
feiture of the charter of the local utility 
on the ground that it has violated its 
rights by engaging in the wholesale and 
retail merchandising of electrical appli- 
@nces. A perpetual injunction against 
the holding companies is sought to re- 
strain them from such “unlawful acts.” | 

The bill alleges that the San Antonio 
company was chartered to operate street 
car lines and to manufacture and dis- 
tribute electricity and gas for light, heat 
and power, but has been engaged also in 
the distinct business of buying and sell- 
ing merchandise, including all kinds of 


| nect 


: 1917, 
Share Company authority to perform serv- 


electrical appliances, radios, refrigerators | 
and gas equipment such as heaters. The | 


result of such merchandising, the petition 
asserts, has been to reduce the competi- 
tion of private individuals and other 
retailers. 





Connecticut Increases 
Revenue From Insurance 


Hartrorp, Conn., July 13.) 


Cash receipts of the Connecticut In- 
surance Department for the biennium 


ending June 30 last increased by $192,- | 


671 over the total for the previous bi-| 


ennium, it was announced July 13 by the| 


State Insurance Commissioner, Howard 


P. Dunham. 
> The receipts for the last two fiscal years 
amounted to $2,068,602, the, largest total 
in the history of the Department cover- 
ing 66 years. The income for the year 
®ending June 30 was $1,033,991. 

The chief income of the Connecticut 
Insurance Department is derived from 
the premium tax imposed on companies 
of other States. The tax. is retaliatory, 
Connecticut taxing the companies of an- 
other State to the same extent that the 
home State of the companies tax Con- 
necticut companies, and varies in rate. 

The amount received from companies 
of other States under this tax for the 
biennium ending June 30, 1931, was $1,- 
525,256.92. A total of $182,146.05 was re- 
ceived from foreign country companies 
operating in Connecticut. 





Auto Liability Rate Study 
Held in North Carolina 


RaLeiGcH, N. C., July 13. 


The State Insurance Commissioner, Dan 
C. Boney, held a hearing July 10 to have 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters justify the increase 
in automobile liability insurance rates in 
the State averaging 43 per cent. William 
Leslie, associate general manager of the 
Bureau, appeared and gave the experience 
of the insurers in North Carolina during 
the past two years. 

Mr. Boney contended that rates should 
be based on five years’ experience and not 
on the period when acidents in the State 
were at a peak. A 20 per cent increase 
may be justified, Mr. Boney said, but with 
43.000 fewer cars On the roads and the 


lieves 43 per cent increase is not justified 
He said, however, that he would study the 
figures filed with him before coming to a 
final conclusion. 





Financial Structure 
Of Insurer Examined 


Capital and Surplus Unimpair- | 


ed, Says Virginia Board 


RicHMonpD, VA., July 13. 

The capital and surplus of Security Life 
Insurance Company of America, Inc., are 
not impaired. the State Corporation Com- 
mission ruled in a memorandum July 11 


State highway patrol in action, he be-| 


following a two-day hearing of evidence}; 
on the financial structure of the corpora- | 


tion. 

The Commission's memorandum follows 
in full text: 

It appearing from the preponderance of 


evidence that the minimum value of the, 


Inter-southern Life Life Insurance stock, 
on the basis of its capitalization as of Dec. 
@31. 1930, is approximately $1.98 a share 
and that, upon the preponderance of evi- 
dence, the minimum value of Northern 
States Life Insurance Company stock is 
approximately $80 a share, and that, tak- 
ing into consideration such apparent val- 
ues, the capital and surpius of Security 
Life Insurance Company of America, Inc., 
are not impaired, the State Corporation 
Commission is of opinion that the report 
herein should not be approved in so far 
as it involves the allegation of insolvency 
or impairment of capital and surplus, and 
that this proceeding should therefore be 
dismissed. 


New Compensation Rates 
Approved for Nine States 


New York, N. Y., July 13. 

Regional committees have approved flat 
increases in compensation insurance rates 
for nine States and the District of Co- 
lumbia, to become effective on new and 
renewal business as of Sept. 1, 1931, ac- 
cording to C. W. Hobbs, special represent- 
ative of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners on the National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance. The in- 
creases are announced as part of a coun- 
trywide emergency program. 

Increases are made in the following 
States: Connecticut, 1.7 per cent: District 
of Columbia, 3.5; Idaho, 36.7; Indiana, 7.5; 
Louisiana, 17.5; Michigan, 13.9; Montana, 
18.2; Nebraska, 2.8; New Mexico, 23, and 
Rhode Island, 4.8. 

Rates for Illinois will also be increased 
but the amount will not be known until 
the effect of a recent amendment in the 
Illinois compensation law is determined, 
it was stated. 

There will be no revision in rates for 
Alaska, Iowa and South Dakota inasmuch 
@is the ratemaking procedure under the 

@ emergency program indicates that an in- 
crease is unnecessary, it was pointed out. 


| Northwestern Electric Company and the| 
| Inland Power Company? 


A. Yes, sir. 


hat does this report show in con- 

i with contracts existing between 
the Electric Bond & Share Company, the} 
American Power & Light Company and 
the Pacific Power & Light Company. A. 
It discloses the fact that a service con- 
tract existed between the Electric Bond 
& Share Company and the American 
Power & Light Company, dated May 10, 
which gave the Electric Bond & 


Q. 


ices for the Pacific Power & Light Com- 
pany under the direction of the American 
Power & Light Company; it also discloses 
the fact that a service contract existed 
between the American Power & Light 
Company and: the Pacific Power & Light 
Company, dated Jan. 16, 1915. 

Q. Was any specific construction work 
ever performed for the Pacific Power & 
Light Company under this contract of 
May 10, 1917? 

A. Yes, sir. Construction of the steam 
and gas plants at Astoria, Oreg., was per- 
formed under this contract of May 10, 
1917, by the Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany. 

Q. Under what authorization, did the 


Taxicab Operators 
In Nebraska Must 


Furnish Security 


State Preparing to Enforce 
New Law Which Requires 
Insurance or Surety for 
Payment of Damages 


LINCOLN, Nesr., July 13. 

Taxicab operators in Nebraska will be 
required to furnish by Aug. 1, 1931, an 
insurance policy, surety bond or negoti- 
able securities to provide for the payment 
of damages to the public, according to a 
statement issued by the Chairman of the 
State Railway Commission, C. A. Randall. 
The statement follows in full text: 

In view of the fact that the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska has recently ruled that 
the so-called taxicab insurance law is 
valid in so far as it applies to taxicabs 
and common carrier public cars, the Com- 
mission is now taking active steps to en- 
force the law to the best of its ability. 


List of Operators Compiled 


The Commission has recently sent a 
questionnaire to the city clerks of some 
40 towns in the State requesting them to 
furnish the names and addresses of all 
taxicab operators in their respective towns. 
Some 21 towns have already replied to 
this questionnaire and at the present time 
the Commission has a list of approximately 
65 taxicab and common carrier public car 
operators. 

It is the intention of the Commission 
to communicate with each of these opera- 
tors personally and inform them that it 
will be necessary for them to have on file 
with the Commission either an insurance 
policy, surety bond or salable and negoti- 
able securities by Aug. 1, 1931. 

The Commission is revising its Resolu- 
tion No. 110 to conform with the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court and copies 
of this revised resolution will be available 
within the next few days. The Commis- 
sion estimates that the law will affect 
some 200 operators of taxicabs in Ne- 
braska. After Aug. 1, 1931, the Commis- 
sion will take active steps to see that all 
operators are complying with the law and 
if necessary the Commission will prose- 
cute those failing to so comply. 


Share Company agree to do in connection 


with tax matters? A. They agreed to serve 
the Northwestern Electric Company in pre- 
paring and filing Federal tax returns and 
have representatives appear before Federal 
tax authorities when necessary. The Elec- 
tric Bond and Share Company also agreed 
to give advice in the preparation of State, 
county and municipal tax returns, and 
keep the Northwestern Company informed 
on decisions, orders and rulings of courts 


and other authorities in connection with | 


tax matters. 
Q. Did 


they agreed to draw up rate schedules and 


to assist the Northwestern Electric Com-| 


pany in the application of such schedules. 
They agreed to have their rate experts 
spend whatever time that was necessary at 
the properties of the Northwestern Com- 


pany in connection with rates. They also} 


agreed to keep the Northwestern Electric 
Company informed on rate making devel- 
opments and the rate making department 
would serve in connection with the han- 
dling of rate matters before State and 
municipal authorities. 

Q. Did the Electric Bond and Share 
Company agree to furnish statistical in- 
formation to the Northwestern Electric 
Company? A. Yes. 

Q. Was it also agreed in this contract 


that the engineering staff of the Electric | 


Bond and Share Company would be made 
available to the 
Company? A. Yes. 


Engineering Service 


‘Made Available 


the Electric Bond and Share| 
Company assist in rate matters? A. Yes; | 


Northwestern Electric | 





Q. Was the purchasing for the North-| 
western Electric Company also to be han- | 


dled by Electric Bond and Share Com- 
pany? A. Yes, where purchases could be 
made more advantageously by the Elec- 


tric Bond and Share Company than by) 


the organization of the Northwestern Elec- | 


tric Company the Electric Bond and Share 
Company agreed to conduct such pur- 
chases and fulfill all functions of a pur- 


chasing organization, in so far as could) 


be done in the New York office. It was 


a'so agreed that Electric Bond and Share| 


Company would maintain 
service through which it would transmit 


information | 


to the Northwestern Company information | 


in regard 
other matters pertaining to purchasing. 
Q. Did the Electric Bond and Share 
Company perform special services for the 
Northwestern Electric Company? A. Yes; 


to marketing conditions and | 


1 
| 


they agreed to take charge, subject to the} 
direction of the board of the Northwestern | 
lectric Company, of the sale to invest- | 


ment bankers and other similar agencies 
for distribution, of all securities issued and 
owned by the Northwestern Electric Com- 
pany. They agreed, through their exten- 
sive connection with investment bankers 
and other similar agencies for distribution 
of all securities issued and owned by the 
Northwestern Electric Company. They 
agreed, through their extensive connec- 
tions with investment bankers and other 
similar agencies, to maintain a favorable 
subsequent market for securities so sold, 
thereby making it possible for the North- 
western Company to its securities. 

Q. What commissions were to be paid 
for the sale of bonds, notes and similar 
obligations of the Northwestern Electric 
Company? 

A. The Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany was to receive, in connection with 
original negotiations and sales under 
which a new mortgage or other similar 
instrument prepared by the Electric Bond 
& Share Company under their direction 
was created or to be created covering 
such issue 1'2 per cent of principal amount 
sold. 


For sales under an existing mortgage 
or other similar instrument which in- 
volved an original negotiation by the 


Electric Bond & Share Company because 

of change of buyers or otherwise, 1 per 

cent of princival amount sold. 
Subsequent to the original negotiations 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 


Contract Awards for New Construction 


Ap proach Two Billion Dollars in Value’ a 





[Continued from Page 5.] 


gravel work, $26,342; Washington County, 
levee work, $45,372. 

Missouri: Webster Grove, church, $300,- 
000: Affton, grade school, $30,000; Clever, 
rebuilding high school, $50,000; Kansas 
City, completing auditorium to high 
school, $25,000; St. Louis, paving. curb 
and gutters, Tholozan Avenue, $26,924; 
paving, curb and gutters, Westminster 
Place, $50,880. 

Montana: Havre, paving boulevard, curb 
and sidewalks, $6,500. 

Nebraska: Holdredge, improvements to 
power plant, $40,800; Lincoln, high and 
grade school, $300,000. 

New Hampshire: 
house, $200,000 

New Jersey: Boonton, laying sewers and 
appurtenances, $169,766; Elizabeth, recon- 
structing street railway, repaving and wid- 
ening street, $77,092; Fort Lee, laying pave- 
ment. $54.531; Collingswood, Masonic tem- 
ple, $450,000; Glen Ridge, laying Sherman 
Avenue curbing, $2,100; improvements to 
Chapman Place Road and sidewalk, $6,- 
400; grading playgrounds, $1,615; Ocean 
and Monmouth counties, dredging, $25,- 
000; Roselle Park, paving streets, $70,000; 
sewer extensions and new sewers, $150,- 
000: Caldwell, paving road, $52,129; Cran- 
ford, paving Orange Avenue, $40,000; Ir- 
vington, grade school, $127,293; Jersey 
City, alterations to hsopital, $40,000; Lake- 
hurst, addition and alteration to hangar, 
$73,000; barracks and quarters, Naval Air 
Station, $250,000; Union County, road, 
Wood Avenue, $7,417; bridge, $3,612; 
bridge, $3,097; bridge, $1,325; bridge, $530; 
driving dep well, $2,000; garage, $10,400; 
Westfield, storm sewer, $65,000; Bound 
Brook, storm sewer, $30,000; improving 
Second Street, $12,000; Pitman, rebuild- 
ing roads, $13,500; new water mains, $625; 
new road into sewer plant, $500. 

New York: Auburn, police and fire sta- 
tion, $294.700; paving streets, $150,000; re- 
building bridge, $35,000; Buffalo, offices 
and salesroom, $30,000; East View, laun- 
dry, $150,000; Fort Jay, hospitals, $400,- 
000: Jamaica, elementary school No. 117, 
$400,000; Johnstown, repaving West Madi- 
son and Chestnut Street, $46,000; Ken- 
more, laying water main, $55,000; Savan- 
nah, grade crossing elimination, $250,000; 
Syracuse, remodeling State armory, $250.- 
000; Brooklyn, adding story to home for 
the aged, $70,000; Glen Cove, nurses’ home, 
$100,000; Gloversville, paving Third Ave- 
nue, $33,300; paving Spring and Christie 
Streets, $20,700; paving Ninth Avenue, 
$20,100; sewers, Ninth Avenue, $8.000; 
sewers, Third Avenue, $7,000; Mt. Pleas- 


Stewartstown, alm- 





ant, 
New 
Park, 


sanitary collecting sewer, $308.065; 
Rochelle, development of Fenny 
$54,250; Peekskill, 12 macadam 
streets, $35,000; Waddington, water sys- 
tem, $96,000; Youngstown, restoration 
work at Fort Niagara, $50,000; Mt. Vernon, 
repaving streets, $73,400; White Plains, 
sanitary sewer, $34,820. 


North Carolina.—High Point, church, 
$25,000; Winston-Salem, paving streets, 
$10,000; Alexander County, grade school, 
$50,000; Taylorsville, Wittenburg.. School, 
$30,000. 

Ohio. — Jefferson County, surfacing 
streets, $59,843; Lakeview, sanitary sew- 
erage system, $183,179; St. Marys, tele- 


phone exchange building, $25,000; Akron, 
clearing, grubbing and fencing future 
reservoir site, $121.000; high lift pump, 
$45,000; Cincinnati, greenhouse, $90,000; 
nursery greenhouse, $24,000; formal gar- 
den, $23,500; equipment for greenhouse, 
$6,500; Mt. Vernon, resurfacing streets, 
$25,452; Newark, constructing North Fork 
interceptor, $70,000; Greenwich, water 
main, $11,015; pump house, $3,750; Cuya- 
hoga County, grading, draining, curbing 
and paving, $82,075; Holloway, grade and 
high school, $25,000. 


Oklahoma.—Hardesty, consolidated 


| 





Trade conditions in foreign nations are 
| described in the weekly review of world 
trade just issued by the Department of 
Commerce. The review is based on reports 
|received from the Department's trade 
|commissioners abroad. The section of the 
review dealing with nations of the Orient 
follows in full text: , p 





ROBERT H. DUNN 

ANSING, MICH., July 13.—Robert H. 

4 Dunn, of Muskegon, has been chosen 
chairman of the State Public Utilities 
Commission of Michigan, the personnel 
of which was announced recently by 
Governor Wilbur M. Brucker. 

Other members are: Harry C. Mc- 
Clure, of Flint; Kit F. Clardy, of Ionia; 
Harold J. Waples, of Ironwood, and Ed- 
ward T. Fitzgerald, of Detroit. 

Mr. Dunn is 39 and a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, which also 
awarded him in 1913 the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts, and, later, the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. He studied law at the 
University of Wisconsin, acting at the 
same time as instructor in political 
economy. 

Entering the Navy in 1917 as a sea- 
man, Mr. Dunn attained the rank of 
ensign as a gunnery officer, being mus- 
tered out in 1919. After the war he 
acted in a consulting capacity to a num- 
ber of Michigan municipalities. He was 
manager of a Michigan public utility 
from 1921 to 1925. 

From 1925 to 1927 he served as assis- 
‘tant prosecuting attorney in Muskegon. 
He became chairman of the Muskegon 
Republican County Committee in 1926. 
He also served as president of the Mus- 
kegon Heights School Board in 1924. 





Road Contract Award 
Deferred by Hlinois 


New Law Said to Require Read- 
vertising of Projects 


SPRINGFIELD, ILu., July 13. 
The awarding of $2,500,000 of road con- 
tracts, scheduled for July 15, has been 


canceled because of the enactment by the} 


recent Legislature of a law relating to 
working hours and wages to be paid on 


public works contracts, according to an-,| 


nouncement by the Division of Highways. 

Bids on revised specifications probably 
will be readvertised, it was stated. In a 
letter to contractors announcing the can- 
cellation it was stated: 

“Such action is necessary because of 
the passage of certain legislation by the 
57th General Assembly designated as 


House Bill No. 307, which relates to the | 


length of working hours and wages to 
be paid on public works contracts. This 
legislation materially affects the methods 
of advertising for bids and awarding of 
contracts, and consequently the work con- 
templated for the July letting must be 
readvertised in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this new law. This work will 
probably be advertised at a later date.” 

The new law provides that every con- 
tract to which the State or any political 
subdivision thereof is a party, and which 
requires or involves the employment of 


laborers or mechanics in the construction | 


of public work. shall contain a provision 
to the effect that the rate of wages for 
all laborers and mechanics employed by 
the contractor or subcontractor shall not 
be less than the prevailing rate of wages 
for work of a similar nature, and that 
employes shall not work more than eight 
hours a day except in specified cases or 
in emergencies. 

South Carolina: Anderson County, sur- 
cing road, $40,000. 

South Dakota: Huron, sewage disposal 


| plant, $163,155. 


school, $30,000; Oklahoma City, paving 
streets, $65,176; Tulsa, improvements to| 
airport, $130,000; bridge, $400,000; Sul- 


phur, altering building for hospital, $32,- 
608; Stafford, consolidated school, $29,770; 
Oklahoma City, underpasss, $85,000; Okla- 
homa County, gravel road _§ surfacing, 
$35,750. 

Pennsylvania.— Franklin, addition to 
court house, $150,000; Harrisburg, Y. M. 
C. A. buiiding, $600,000; Y. M. C. A. ‘col- 


ored) building. $150,000; grade crossing 
removal, $50,000; reconstructing bridge, 
$50,000; paving streets, $100,000; 


Tennessce: Fountain City, grammar 
school, $50,000; Huntingdon, county court 
house, $100,000; Knoxville, construction 
work for benefit of unemployed, $150,000; 


sewer, $370,916; sewer, $59,020; Henley 
Street Bridge, $950,000; sewer, $83,623; 
Grainger County, high school, $50,000; 


Washburn, high school, $35,000. 

Texas: Duncan Field, Houston, hangars, 
$342,000; Palestine, jail, $60,000; Rio 
Grand County, high school, $60,000; ex- 


tension to Wharf No. 11, $112,053; sewers, | 


$38,791; drilling water well, $30,800; San 
Antonio, high school, gymnasium and 
Brothers Home, $350,000; addition to Avia- 
tion School, $63,992; Alice, improving 
sewage disposal plant, $5,700; drilling wa- 
ter well, $1,222; Bryan, bridges, $289,632; 
Cold Springs, road work, $47,271. 

Utah: Cache County, repairing 21 
schools, $5,695; Monticello, addition to 
school, $1,200; North Sanpete County, new 
roof, Fairview Grade School, $600; new 
roof, gymnasium, $300; new roof, ele- 
mentary school, $200; new roof, elementary 
school, $200; Ogden, addition to Madison 
School, $40,000; Salt Lake City, two-room 
addition to Wilson School, $8,000; two- 


room addition to Plymouth School, $8,000; | 
School, | 


two-room addition to Holliday 
$8,000; shop for Madison School, $1,000; 
Sandy. new high school, $285,000. 
Virginia: Hog Island, residence, foot- 
bridge, basin, $25,949; Lynchburg, paving 
streets, $71,000; monument terrace, $3,000; 


sewers, Arlington Street, $200; sewers, 
Hughes Avenue, $700; sewers, South 
Princeton Circle, $600; sewers, Warren 


Avenue, $500; sewers, Garnet Street, $1,- 
150; sewers, Twin Oak Drive, $1,100; 
sewers, Westover Boulevard, $300; paving 
Fillmore Street, $750; paving Essex Street, 
$275; paving Buchanan Street, $1,000; pav- 
ing Kemper and/Sixteenth Streets, $1,250; 
paving Euclid Avenue, $2,700; paving 


laying , Henry Street, $1,400; paving North Prince- 


water pipe, $32,000; Lancaster, gas plant,| ton Circle, $225; paving Taylor Street, $1,- 
$100,000; Lawrence Park, addition to high | 400; office building, $55,000; Quantico, ad- 


school, $130,000; Bethlehem, road 
walk construction, Lehigh University, $45,- 
000; various grading jobs on the campus, 
$2,500; laboratory, $13,500; new heating 
system, chemical laboratory, $15,000; new 
heating system, Williams Hall, $7,500; new 
heating system, Packer Hall, $9,500; deco- 
ration of chapel, $10,000; ash conveyor 
and boiler house, $9,500; McKeesport 
school, $58,954; school, $95,094; Ashland, 
paving street, $25,900; Pittsburgh, repav- 
ing street, $38,759. 

Rhode Island: Providence, highway con- 
struction, $1,837,795; reconstructing sew- 
erage disposal works, $300,000; water works 
construction and maintenance, $560,000. 





and| dition to commissary building, $89,000; 


Richmond, paving various streets, $141,- 
500; curbs and gutters, $360,000; improve- 
ments on James River, including dock 
wall, $250,000; parks and playgrounds 
buildings, $22,000; Magnolia Street under- 
pass, $32,750; paving alley and sidewalk, 
$33,000; Roanoke, paving sidewalks, $20,- 
467; paving sidewalks, $17,080; curb and 
gutter, $100,068; curb and gutter, $47,431; 
curb and gutter, $34,472; paving streets, 
$13,877; resurfacing streets, $13,877; re- 
surfacing streets, $10,000; box culverts, 
$14,537; Norfolk, tuberculosis pavilion, $74,- 
ie. See building, $13,346; new roadway, 
$6,600. 


Australia 


Australia —A pil has been passed by; 
the lower house “of the Australian parlia- 
/ment for the conversion of all outstand- 
ing domestic government loans. The com- 
monwealth state savings banks have 
agreed to reduce interest rates by 1 per) 
; cent effective July 1. Exchange is slightly 
\firmer. About 8,080,000 feet of Russian 
timber have been discharged at Sydney, | 
and are being stored in bond, perhaps for | 


{ 





an extended period, owing to complications | pry 


in the clearing of box lumber. Shipments! 

lof coal from Newcastle for the first six! 
months of 1931 were the lowest since 1900. 
| An experiment in the production of a Vir- 
ginia type of tobacco in the northern part 
of Queensland has caused a land rush to 
that State. 


| China 
China.—Business in China is still af-) 
|fected by political uncertainties, but) 


Shanghai is less affected than other parts | 
;of China owing to its remoteness from | 
| possible hostilities and the more favor-| 
able tax conditions in foreign concessions. 
The hardening of silver during the larger 
part of June greatly assisted Shanghai's | 
import trade situation by stimulating deal- | 
ers to close exchange on goods en route 
‘or in warehouses instead of requesting | 
further extensions of drafts, but it has} 
not resulted in much mew business as.buy- | 
ers are holding off, hoping for still bet-| 
ter exchange rates before making further | 
commitments. 


ness tax, designed to supply local revenues 
to provinces and municipalities and = to} 
replace likin, will be made effective during | 
July. 
amenable to the new tax except agricul- 
ture. Factories and banks are already 
paying factory and income taxes. While 
firms of nationalities enjoying extraterri- 
toriality are excepted, Chinese authorities 
are endeavoring to secure their acqui- 
escence to the payments. A national eco- 
nomic council for China is in process of 
organiaztion. Shipping developments re- 
flect remarkable growth of Shanghai as a 
world port during the past 20 years. The 
1930 tonnage, entered and cleared, was 
7,000,000 tons, but was principally under 
foreign flags. The Chinese are now en- 
couraging the development of the mercan- 
tile marine. 


Manchuria 
Manchuria.—Manchurian local govern- 
ment purchases are now being made at 
Peiping and Tientsin, reducing the trade! 
of Mukden firms. New and overlapping | 
taxes are causing protests on the part of 
merchant organizations. 


North China | 
North China.—Heavy irregular taxation | 
in North China is hampering trade and 
industry and is meeting opposition by 
trade bodies. This situation, together 
with the uncertain political outlook, is 
holding import and export transactions 
down to a minimum, though better ad- 
justments to price levels, created by the 
low silver, are evident. The general tone 
in the Tsingtao market is healthier, re- 
flecting the continued state of compara- 
tive peace with money plentiful and be- 
ing invested freely in real estate, but not 
noted conspicuously in new _ industries. 
North China crop conditions are reported 
favorable; labor is tranquil and railway 
earnings are at a high level. Building 
construction is animated, chiefly in resi- 
dential structures. 


South China 


South China.—South China and Hong 
Kong business is suffering irom depres- 
sion and from the unsettled political sit- | 
uation. Kwantung Central Bank notes are 
being discounted at from 30 to 40 per 
cent. Construction projects continue in 
Canton, but the outlook for new projects 
is unpromising until the situation is clari- 
fied. Conditions in the Kwangsi Prov- 
ince are more favorable tor restoration 
of motor transportation, opening a mar- 
ket for automoviles and accessories. 

Kwantung silk testing bureau began op- 
erations in Canton on June 1. 


Japan 

Japan.—Some optimism is being felt in 
Japan over the advance in raw silk and 
rice prices. Raw silk prices are up 30 
yen ($15) per bale and exporters are in- 
clined to believe the improvement will 
be permanent. Rice prices have adVanced 
in anticipation of a smaller crop in view 
of unfavorable weather conditions during 
the planting season. Copper quotations 
continue to decline with large stocks on 
hand, but inquiries are being received 
trom Soviet Russia for 500 tons of copper 
monthly for the next 13 months. Condi- 
tions in the iron and steel industry are 
stili unsatisfactory and production re- 
strictions are being continued. Earnings 
of cotton spinning companies for the six 
months ending in May show a slight in- 
crease over the preceding six montns, ana 
leading companies announce that they wil: 
declare the same dividends as in the pre- 
vious term. Bank dividends, however, are 
expected to be lower for the first haif o. 
the year. 


Philippine Islands 

Philippine Isiands.—Conditions show 
Slight improvement, due partly to the fa- 
| vorable reaction of foreign bankers to the 
German moratorium. Prices for leading 
export commodities have assumed a firmer 
tone than during any week since April. 
Merchandise markets, however, remain 
difficult, especially foodstuffs, automobiles, 
and textiles. Prices oi tne last namea ie- 
acted to slow down orders, at least tem- 
porarily. Collections are somewhat easier 
|1n sugar districts, as planters receive in- 
come trom their exporis. 


India 


| India.—The Indian government has re- 
|newed the reducvion of railway rates on 
wheat to Karachi from districts of more 
than 600 miles distant effective June 20 
| The reduction amounts to an average of 
'40 per cent and will continue in effect 
until Sept. 14. The Karachi Port 


Trust | 


| Status of the General Utilities Company's | 


| pany. 
) eral Utilties Company is solvent, but had 
been compelled to carry debts of its sub- | 


| United Bond and Share Company, of Illi- 


' For Sale of Stock 


Appellate 


| der of the Federal Trade Commission re- 
It is anticipated that China's new busi- | quiring the Temple Anthracite Coal Com- 


All profit making enterprises are| the stock and interest held in the East 


| been annulled by the United States Cir- 


| Circuit. 
| anthracite company. The Commission had 


| ordered the company to divest itself of | 
| the stock on the finding that the acquisi- 


| Temple Coal Company resulted in sub-| 
| stantially 


| through particular wholesalers. 


{the two wholesalers 


| Commission that its effect upon the whole | 


| 


|reduced wharfage charges approximately | 


| 30 per cent on June 22, and the munici- 
|pality is being urged to forego termina! 
|taxes. These concessions have had little 
effect on exports as total shipments from 
the port since Jan. 1 have amounted tc 
/only 25,000 tons and stocks on hand ar 
j}estimated at 45,000 tons. The new whee 
crop is arriving at the rate of 2,000 ton: 
daily. Export commitments for the next 
three months are estimated at 10,000 tons 
and the outlook is not favorable. 


Kline of the Shawnee County District 
Commission was notified of the change in| LANSING, Micu., July 13. 

The State Insurance Commissioner, C. 
|D. Livingston, has given his tentative ap- 
| proval to an agreement which is designed 
|to end a controversy between automobile 
dealers of Flint and insurance men of 
{that city over sales of insurance to new 
car buyers. 

The agreement was completed July 9 
by a committee composed of representa- 
tives of the Flint Awcomobile Dealers 
Association and the Flint Insurance As-. 
] sociation. The question involved was the 
nois, organized in 1930 to dispose of Gen-|8ranting of insurance solicitor’s licenses 
eral Utilties Company's bonds, is indebted | to auto dealers. 
to the company in the sum of $150,000, Under the provisions of the agreement 
and the United Construction and Engi- | °ne insurance solicitor will be licensed 
neering Company owes another $150,000. | by Commissioner Livingston in each Flint 

Judge Kline named Louis S. Hall, of auto agency. Such solicitors shall have 
Topeka, receiver and granted a tempo- NO interest in renewals of insurance sold 
restraining order to prevent com-|by them. A method for filing complaints 
pany officials from interfering with the| against practices of both automobile and 


receiver. insurance men is set up. 
Annuls Order 


affairs. 

The receiver was appointed in response 
to a petition filed in the district court by 
Alex A. Case, a stockholder in the com- 
The petition stated that the Gen- 


sidiaries aggregating $350,000 and that of- 
ficers of the company have failed to col- 
lect the accounts. It was said that the 


The agreement also provides insurance 
;men shall recommend in case of wrecks 
| involving cars covered by policies sold by 
them that the damaged automobiles be 
{repaired by the dealer who made the 
original sale. 





Court 


New Insurance Companies 
Are Licensed by California 


SACRAMENTO, Ca.iF., July 13, 
A report of the State Insurance Com- 


Trade Commission Ruling missioner, E. Forrest Mitchell, to the 
| Governor's Council on the operations of 


In Temple Anthracite Case | the State Insurance Division from Jan. 
r y : |1 to June 15, discloses that 20 additional 
Was Not Justified |inmsurance companies and _ associations 
citaaneddeiaieniael | were licensed to do business in California 

13.—The or- | during the period while nine companies 
heretofore licensed in the State have 
either been reinsured or have merged 
with other going companies. Examina- 


By Coal Corporation, 


: | 
Tribunal Holds! 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 


| pany to divest itself of all stock or other| tions of 36 insurers were completed during 


{the 5% months, while seven others are 
lin progress. 

Licenses were secured by 360 insurance 
brokers during the period and 17,351 
‘agents’ licenses were issued, according to 
the report. 


interest in the Temple Coal Company or 


Bear Ridge Colliery Company has just 


cuit Court of Appeals for the Third 


Financial Report Filed 
For New York Insurer 


New York, N. Y., July 13, 
| A preliminary report on the condition 
lessening competition between | of the Pacific Fire Soreness Company, in 
© companies, which sold their coal) connection with an application of the 
company for admission to the State of 
| Michigan, has been filed with the State 
a. a = Insurance, George S. 
“were and are in| ¥8n Schaick, pending completion of ex- 
active competition in obtaining orders for | ——— As of Dec. 31, 1930, the com- 
sale and in selling to customers through | nd ad total admitted assets of $6,161,~ » 
their offices in various cities.” Even though |°72 nd total liabilities of $3,455,581, it 
competition were lessened, it was guinine | “St owe. 
out that there was no showing by the cain” he ken seen eee 
interstate trade in anthracite coal would|SUtPlus of $1,705,991 over and above its 
tend to create a monopoly. The order was | Capital of $1,000,000 as of Dec. 31, 1930.” 
held void on the ground that there was 
no evidence to support the finding upon 
which it was based. 

Judge Woolley dissented from the ma- 
jority opinion, written by Judge Thomp- 
son, on the ground that the actual and! Montcomery, ALa., July 13 


potential competition gwhich existed be- | A surety. which 1 
tween the two coal companies prior to the | surety which completes a construction 
contract on default of the contractor is 


acquisition . their stock by the anthracite lentitled to the balance d th 
company no longer existed. The effect of | Ue On wie Oe 
the stock acquisition, acording to Judge | tract price upon authorization from the 
Wooley, was substantially to lessen com-|COMtractor, even though a bank holds a 
petition in violation of the Federal Trade Ct aa ea —_ a 
crninineion. 1 ce 0 orney Gen- 
; eral Thomas E. Knight Jr., July 9. 
‘I ae surety is entitled to assert the 
: enefits of subrogation as against all 
Not until next Fall, if ever, will the | monies which the person usenet an obligee 
Federal Trade Commission take further!in the bond owed the contractor at the 
steps regarding the overruling of its cease time the latter abandons performance of 
and desist order issued against the Tem- | his contract.” it was held, “and the right 
ple Anthracite Coal Company, one of the | of subrogation is particularly applicable 
largest anthracite coal mining companies! to such funds as by the terms of the con- 
in the eas oe by the Commis- | tract are reserved and retained until com 
sion with violating the Clayton Act by ac- | plete rfor a 
quiring the stock of two competitors, thus . performance Ghd sectptanes Gta 


, C work.” 
tending to lessen competition, to create a| 

monopoly and to restrain commerce, ac- | eas 
cording to an oral statement July 11 at| British Tobacco Imports 


the Commission. |“ Total imports of leaf tobacco into the 

It was pointed out at the Commission | United Saat during he aoe quarter 
that any future step to be made in regard |of 1931 amounted to 52 951,000 pounds, a 
to the case must neqcessarily be postponed | decrease of 6 per cent compared with the 
until the Commission meets again next | corresponding period of 1930. (Depart- 
Fall. |ment of Commerce.) 


The order was made on petition of the 


tion of stock of the colliery company after | 
it had previously acquired stock of the! 


the tw 


Competition Revealed 
The court found from the evidence that 





Surety’s Right on Contract 
Construed in Alabama 


Attitude of Commission 








Fidelity Bonds 


HIGH LIGHTS 
= Blank 

SURETYSHIP anket 
These bonds are issued for Bank- 
ing and Commercial Institutions 
covering all employees 
employers are coming to realize 
how imperative is the need for 

One of bonding their employees. 


a Series of 
helpful discus- 
sions about 
a vital phase 
of Surety- 
ship 
of which this is 


Defalcations are brought to light 
almost daily in the newspapers. 


Sometimes the employer who is 
hit is “hit hard.” A heavy financial 
loss may easily prove ruinous. 


Thoughtful employers bond their 
employees, 


If at any time we can serve you, either with 
bonds or casualty insurance, please provide us with 
the opportunity. We have a nation-wide agency 
jorce—at your command! 


No. 7 


Standard Surety & Casualty 
Company of New York 


Home Office: 


80 John Street New York, N. Y. 





John R. English 
Vice President 


- Frank G. Morris 
President 


“A Multiple Line Casualty and Surety Company” 
Surplus to Policyholders—$2,800,147.48 











RAILROADS . . . FINANCE 





B. & 0. Ordered | 
To Sell Maryland Running 
Stock by 


Carrier Granted Petition for 
An Extension of Time in 
Which to Dispose of Hold- 


ings in Railroad 


erated at capacity for any length of time 
| within the past year or two, since during 
\the past 10 years refining capacity has 
grown more rapidly than the consumption 
of refined products, the Bureau of Mines, 
‘of the Department of Commerce, has just 
announced. The potential capacity 
of refineries has increased several fold 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 13 ordered the Baltimore & Ohio | 


Gasoline Refiner 








Very few gasoline refineries have op-|of Mines survey. Texas continued to lead 


Railroad to divest itself of all control in 
the Western Maryland Railroad not later 


| during the period, outstripping even the 


than Jan. 13, 1932, the capital stock in- | 


volved to be turned over to a trustee ap- 
froved by the Commission. (Docket No. 
21032.) 


The Commission's action follows a plea 
of the Baltimore & Ohio for a six-nipnths 
extension of time from July 13 of this 


| with the development of the pipeline 


year within which to dispose of the stock | 


held in the Western Maryland. The pe- 
tition for postponement followed two simi- 
lar petitions for postponement which were 
granted by the Commission, bringing the 
effective date for final divestment up to 
July 13. The railroad contended that the 
present condition of the market made it 


/to become an increasingly important fac- 


an unfavorable time to dispose of the stock | 
in question, and the Commission was urged | 
toe allow it to continue to hold the stock | 
till it could be sold on: better terms than | 


would be possible under present conditions. 


Plan for Trustee 
In acceding to the railroad’s plea the 
Commission stipuated that the stock be dis- 
posed of within the period specified by 
turning it over to a trustee, the trustee and 
the terms and conditions of the trusteeship 
to be first approved by the Commission. 
In this manner, it was explained, control 
of the Western Maryland will pass out of 
the hands of the B. & O. without the 
necessity of selling the stock at a loss. in 

the present unsettled market. 
In May, 1928, the Commision issued a 
complaint against the Baltimore & Ohio, 


rapid growth of demand for the product. 

Refineries in 1930 averaged operation 
at 69 per cent of capacity with a daily 
average throughout of 2,541,000 barrels of | 
crude. 

The importance of refineries, located in 
or near producing fields will be increased 
sys- 
tem of transportation, which receive 
first great impetus in 1930, and bids fair | 
tor, the Bureau said. 

The Bureau’s statement follows in full| 
text: | 

There were 435 completed petroleum re- 
fineries in this country on Jan. 1, 1931, 
according to a survey made by the United 





ies in Nation 


Below Full Capacity. Qy Sound Basis 


Jan. 13 ‘Demand Not Heavy Enough to Warrant Out-| 
» put of Plants, Says Bureau of Mines 


in number of refineries, with 98; Cali- 
fornia was second in number, with 69. From 
the standpoint of oapacity California 
ranked first, with a total of 927,180 bar- 
rels, as compared with a total capacity 
of 860,875 barrels for Texas. Although 
the plants located on the Texas Gulf coast 
compare favorably in size with the largest 
found in California, the large number of 
small skimming plants in north Texas 
greatly reduces the average. Practically 
all of the State recorded an increase in 
total capacity in the year 1930. This re- 
sulted both from the construction of new 
plants and through the enlargement and 
modernization of others. 


Refineries usually are’ constructed in 


d its|the producing fields near the source of | 


raw material or at the end of transpor- 
tation systems near the consuming cen- 
ters. 
them near the points of consumption since 
in this way the extensive transportation 


lof refined products is partially avoided, A} 


number of refineries were built in the 
producing fields in 1930, and it is proba- 
|ble that plants will be located in this 


The trend has been toward locating | 


States Bureau of Mines, Department Of| manner as long as flush fiileds are found 
Commerce. This figure compares with 412/ and cheap crude is available. The trans- 
refineries on Jan. 1, 1930. The number Of | portation of gasoline by pipe line received 


refineries reached its peak in 1923 and) 


/1924, after which there was a more or | 


less steady decline until 1930, when the 
number of plants constructed considerably 
exceeded the number dismantled. 

The total daily capacity of all refineries 
on Jan. 1, 1931, amounted to 3,987,685 
barrels, of which 3,706,610 barrels, or 93 
per cent, represents the capacity of the 


poperating plants; 236,075 barrels, or 6 per 


cent, represents the capacity of the in-| 


operative plants, and 45,000 barrels, or 1 
|per cent, represents the capacity of 10 


plants under construction. These data) 


;as compared with Jan. 1, 1930, represent 


increases in capacity as follows: For total 


its first great impetus in 1930, This 
method of transportation bids fair to be- 
come an increasingly important factor in 
the petroleum industry, in which case it 
will tend to increase the relative im- 
portance of these refineries located in or 
near the producing fields. The discovery 
of flush production in east Texas in the 
closing months of 1930 led to the construc- 
tion of a number of these plants in the 
early part of 1931. 

The construction of refineries in thickly 
settled districts in 1930 was centered In 
Ohio where “four refineries of 32,000 bar- 
rels total capacity were building at the 
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Civil Aviation 


9 


Economic Readjustments 
And Again Are Making 
Progress,'He Asserts 


| The past few months nave seen civil 
aviation in the United States pass the low 
point of depression and resume its march 
toward further development, Col. Clar- 
ence M. Young, the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics, stated orally 
| July 10. 

Commercial air transportation, which 
suffered severely from hurried expansion, 
overcapitalization and unweildly organiza- 
| tion has been forced to make economic 
readjustments on a more substantial basis 
which should assist future growth in all 
fields, the Assistant Secretary pointed out. 

“The steady increase in the amount of 
transport business, both passenger and 
| cargo, Shows that the past 18 months have 
not been as discouraging a period as for 
several other industries,” Col. Young de- 
clared. “Various technical improvements 
have stimulated the normal growth of air- 
lines and meant greatly improved service.” 

Air Lines Organize 


Further information made available by 
Col. Young follows: 


into an organized system, with coordinated 
operations planned intelligently to meet 
public demand for rapid, safe means of 
travel and shipment. The amount of de- 
velopment is almost phenomenal consider- 
ing that during the two-year period in 
which domestic air service became an in- 
dustry all forms of business have suffered 
from many handicaps. 

Additional airways, better methods of 
controlling traffic, more reliable navigation 
and communication systems, and other 
factors have contributed to the continued 


Says Mr. Young 


Transport Lines Have Made | 











Expense of Rubber Production 
Remains Above Market Price 


| | 
Volume of Output Gradually Reduced and’ 


High-cost Low-yielding Areas Shut Down | 








} By E. G. Holt 
Chief, Rubber Division, Department of Commerce 


tion and have facilities through which to 
present a united front to foreign competi- 
tors. | 

Not all difficulties are capable of solving | 
through this corporation, but much has} 


| There are certain facts that stand out 
clearly as a result of the past year’s op- 
eration of rubber producers. The most 
| important one is that estates have reduced 
| their production costs to a point deemed 


Panama Canal 
Traffie in May 


Shows Decrease 


‘Smallest Amount of Trans- 


its For Month Recorded 
Since November, 1926 
Tolls Total $1,923,496 


The 428 commercial vessels passing 





Air transportation now is shaping itself | 


impossible in 1929. 
Investigations made by the Rubber Di- 


|indicate that last year, average well-run 
|Malayan estates produced at an average 
| total out-of-pocket expense not much 
|abo¥e 10 cents a pound. Economies are 
still being found possible and the 1931 
figure will be still lower. This represents 
the performance of average efficient es- 
| tates, not of selected high-yield low-cost 
producers. 


But the average expense is at present 
j}above the market price for first quality 
rubber. This is causing high-cost low- 
yielding areas to be shut down and is 





|gradually now reducing the volume of | 


production. As yet, however, estates in 
Malaya continue to show outputs nearly 
as great as in 1930, while Dutch estate 


| production thus far in 1931 is running | 


| ahead of. 1930. 


The effect on estate production seems 
more pronounced in Ceylon, India, and 
| British Borneo than in other areas up-to- 
date; these countries with reduced output 
are the less important producing areas. 


Dutch Natives Affected 
Most by Low Prices 


The second fact that stands out clearly 
jis that Dutch native production has been 
very severely curtailed as a result of low 
| prices. The absolute reduction in 1930 
las compared with 1929 was nearly 
|per cent; this is much greater than the 


| 


vision of the Department of Commerce | 


been accomplished in maintenance of uni- 
form prices and policies. 

These associated companies might be 
| able sometime to agree among themselves, 
| perhaps in cooperation with leading for- 
eign competitors, 
regarding foreign branch factories. 

Facilities for producing tires sufficient 
|for world needs exist to superfluity, but 
| the desire to lower distribution costs and 
;get inside the tariff barrier of certain 

is tempting and 





large foreign markets 
| leads to further overcapacity. 


| Perhaps the time will come when the 
leading tire companies engaged in in- 
ternational trade will give consideration 
to an agreement not to establish branch 
tactories in any additional countries. 


Tire manufacturing would not develop 
rapidly abroad without backing of these 
| leading companies; the technical problems 
involved make for concentration of pro- 
duction in the hands of companies with 
highly trained chemical, engineering and 
|research staffs which small new ventures 
could not possess. Retarding branch fac- 
| tory development would help to maintain 
production at a higher rate in the home 
| factories of each company and give added 
domestic employment. 
good reason for not carrying the branch 
factory idea too far, and that is the un- 
|certainty of political security 
{countries and the possibility of unfore- 
| seeable but very detrimental tariff changes 
| and tax changes. 





on a uniform policy | 


There is another | 


in some, 


| through the Panama Canal in May com- 
| prised the smallest amount of commercial 
traffic transiting the canal in one month 
|since November, 1926, the Panama Canal 
has just announced. 

In the first 11 months of the fiscal year 
|ended June 30, 1931, commercial traffic 
| when compared to that of the correspond- 
ing period of last year, showed decreases 
of 10.1 per cent in transits, of 6.8 per cent 
in net tonnage, of 16.4 per cent in cargo 
passing through and of 8.6 per cent in 
| tolls, according to the statement . 

The announcement of transit and tolls, 
from the current issue of the “Panama 
Canal Record,” follows in full text: 

During the month (May), 428 commer- 
cial vessels and 10 small nonseagoing 
launches under 20 tons, transited the Canal 


{In addition to these there were 19 ves- 
isels belonging to the United States Gov- 


ernment on which no tolls were collecte 
making a total of 457 transits for the 
month, or a daily average on all traffic 
of 14.74. 


Tolls on the 428 commercial vessels 
amounted to $1,923,452.18, and on the 
launches to $44.70, a total of $1,923,496.88, 
or a daily average on all traffic of $62,- 
048.29. 

Commercial traffic in the past month 
was the lowest since November, 1926, dur- 
ing which month the same number of 
vessels, 428, made the transit. The daily 
average of commercial transits for May, 
| 1931 (13.81), was the lowest since October, 
| 1925, in which month the daily average 


¥ 


charging violation of the Clayton Anti- end of the year. The smallest of these | economic development of commercial avia- | "eduction of other eastern growers and Rybber Specialties Exports | was’ 13.23 transits. The daily average 


trust Act, by reason of acquisition of capacity, 5 per cent; for the capacity of 
capital stock of the Western Maryland. | operating plants, 2 per cent; for inop- 
The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail-| erative plants, 81 per cent and for plants 
soad, owned and managed by the Taplin | under construction 21 per cent. 
terests, intervened in support of the; The total capacity of the operating 
Commission’s complaint against the B. &/ plants has increased steadily since the 
O., and urged the Commission to compel! first complete survey of refineries was 
the Baltimore road to divest itself of its} made as of Jan. 1, 1920, states G. R.| 
Western Maryland holdings. At the time| Hopkins and E. W. Cochrane in a report | 
the Taplins charged that the Eastern} recently issued by the Bureau of Mines.) 
Trunk Lines were attempting to “stran-| During the 10-year period. 1921-1931, the | 
gle” the P. & W. Va., both on its eastern! capacity, of the operating plants increased | 
and western termini, by diverting traffic! 107 per cent. 
which should move Via the P. & W. Va..! when it is considered that during this 
to other lines owned by the major east-| same period the production of crude in- 
ern groups. /creased 102 per cent, it would not appear | 
Consolidations Proposed oat — = Ang ro in | 
rr _ | Yefining facilities. owever, when gaso- | 
henna eat rel come i pe Sea- | line production is compared with refinery | 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, the Pittsburgh & | growth, it becomes evident that the re- 
West Va. the Wabash and the Western, {ning capacity has grown more rapidly 
Maryland railroads. Upon promulgation | {han the _—— of — — 
of the Commission's consolidation plan,|T¢ Potential capacity o e  TEWNEres 
which allocated both the Wheeling and | t© produce gasoline has increased several 
Western Maryland, as well as the Taplin| !0!d in the last 10 years, even outstripping 
road, to the ‘proposed new Wabash-Sea-| the rapid increase in demand for this 
board System, the Taplins proposed to the | Product. This has made it S aeenie for 
Commission that they be permitted to or-| ™O0St refineries to curtail their operations, 
ganize the new system. |and there are very few plants which have 
Applications are now pending with the|Perated at capacity for any length of 
Commission from the Pittsburgh & West | ‘ime within the last year or two. 
rginia for authority to acquire both the; . . _— 
Wheeling & Lake Erie and the Western | Refineries Are Now 
Maryland. Hearings and arguments have | Listed in 30 States 
For the year 1930 the average total ca- 


been completed in the former case and| 
a decision is pending, but no action has} 

been taken with regard to the Western Pacity of the operating plants amounted 
Maryland application, since the B. & O,| to 3,673,000 barrels, and their daily av- 
has announced through its president, | erage crude throughout was 2,541,000 bar- 





| 
| 
| 


| plants was built to operate on crude oil 
| produced within the State; one at Toledo 
will operate wholly or partly on Michigan 
crude, the remaining two will utilize 
| Mid-Continent crude brought to them by 
|a pipe line built particularly for that 
| purpose. 


West Texas Declines 


As Refining Center 


The year 1930 witnessed the partial | 
decline of west Texas as a refining center. 
The building of refineries in that area con- 
stituted an important part of the construc- 
tion program in both 1928 and 1929. How- 
ever, on Jan. 1, 1931, 9 out of a total of 
21 plants in west Texas were shut down. 
Part of the large amount of material 
moved from west Texas to east Texas in| 
the early months of 1931 consisted of | 
refinery equipment. 

Skimming plants, or plants which pro- | 
duce gasoline and fuel oil or gasoline, | 
kerosene, and fuel oil, continued to rank 
first in point of number. The number of 
skimming plants rose from 242 on Jan. 1, 
1930, to 259 a year later. Second to the 
skimming plants in point of number were 
complete plants, or plants which produce | 
all of the major petroleum products, in- 
| cluding wax and asphalt when these ele- 
|ments are present in the crude oil used. 
However, from the standpoint of capacity 
| the plants of the “complete” type easily 
| ranked first, having a total capacity of | 
1,953,980 barrels as compared with a total 
of 1,293,280 barrels for the skimming 
plants. The third most important type of 
refinery, both from the standpoint of 


tion with the result that the business is |!% exceeded only by the percentage of re- | 


success. 


undergone readjystment. Schedules now 
are better suited to the travel, fares have 
been revised, and production has become 


shaping itself to the market with more 


Both production and transportation have 


duction in wild rubber output. ‘Make Second Best Showing 


But this does not tell half the story.| The next best section of our industry, 
Dutch natives, who in 1929 produced about | so far as its export showing is concerned, | 
|90 per cent of their potential output for} is the sundries and specialties field, com- | 
that year as estimated by Dutch officials, | prising all kinds of druggists’ rubber sun- 
| in 1930 produced at a rate of only 60 per | dries, toys and toy balloons, rubber bands 


concentrated. The major part of the new/|cent of potential and at present are pro- 
plane output is the work of a limited| ducing at less than 50 per cent of their 
number of large-scale manufacturers or-| Officially estimated potential capacity. 
ganized on a sound basis for experimental! Low prices have affected Dutch natives 
work as well as for actual production. | more than Malayan natives and more than 
Inauguration of rapid transcontinental | any group of estates. 
service by several different lines stimulated| Certain questions arise as to the pos- 
air travel and emphatically brought to) sible meaning of these two facts in con- 
the attention of the public the potentiali- | junction with others. If average estates 
ties of this mode of transportation. Con-|of today are producing at less than 10 
tinued development of air mail operations | cents a pound, what will be the cost for 
as well as cultivation of the air express | efficient estate of the future, planting se- 
market have exerted a similar beneficial | jected seeds and budding from proven 
effect. |clones and from known high yielders? 
That 1,000,000 persons will use the regu-| will the present price eventually per- 
lar airlines during the current year is & haps be a profitable price for rubber pro- 
reasonable expectation. Last year’s vol-| ducers? Would estates planted today, 
ume of passenger traffic was 417,505, an | employing the best of knowledge and ex- 
increase of over 150 per cent over 1929; perience in planting, cultivating and tap- 
mail poundage jumped nearly 1750,000| ping not be very successful at time of | 
pounds and express 1,000.000. With grad-| maturity? But how is capital to be se- | 
ual improvement in all lines of business,| cured for such a venture under present | 
it is logical to expect that the growth | conditions? If Dutch natives are classi- | 
will continue and that the aeronautical! fable as nothing more than marginal 


| and erasers, bathing caps and so on. 


| The average decline in volume of these 

exports in 1930 compared to 1929 was 11 
}per cent; for the first four months of 
{1931, 194 per cent. The United States 
furnishes so broad a market that a great 
many specialties are developed here which 
| it would not be worth while to manufac- 
ture in any single foreign market, and 
|limited quantities of these goods are 
shipped to every foreign market, giving in 
| the aggregate quite satisfactory results. 

These general conditions should obtain 
| in future and we should continue to enjoy 
relatively good business in these lines. 
But the credit for this relatively good 
| Showing is due to the export managers 
who, for many of these small concerns, 
have developed a world-wide distribution 
of their products. 

Our export trade in mechanical rubber 
goods (belting, hose, packing, etc.) has not 
been so well maintained; the volume de- 
clined 23 per cent in 1930 and 34 per 


industry, with increased experience, will 
profit accordingly. 





Sales Distribution Shown 
_In Plated Ware Industry 


Sales to wholesalers, including manufac- 


| producers in comparison with present-day | ent so far in 1931. British and German 
estates, what will their status be com-|COmpetition has been especially severe in 
pared to estates of the future? the belting and hose trade and failure to 
These questions indicate some of the| meet their price seems to have resulted in 
| possibilities which leaders in the pro-|*0me definite loss of business. 
|ducing industry are considering. Their| Perhaps mines and oil wells run abroad | 
|job seems to be to work out some kind|by American capital reduced operations | 
lof cooperation that will enable them to | more quickly than other foreign industries, | 
j}and their reduced purchases were most 


tolls collection on comemrcial traffic in 
the past month, $62,046.84, was the lowest 
since June, 1926, when the daily average 
was $61,755.69. In comparison with May, 
1930, commercial traffic for the past month 
was lower by 51 transits and $239,446.42 in 
tolls, or 10.6 per cent and 11.1 per cent, 
respectively. In comparison with the pre- 
vious month there was a decrease of 25 
transits and $90,896.95 in tolls,, or 5.5 per 
cent and 4.5 per cent, respectively. 


Commercial traffic for the first 11 
months of the current fiscal year in com * 
parison with the same period last year 
shows a decrease of 10.1 per cent in tran- 
sits, 6.8 per cent in net tonnage (Panama 
Canal measurement), 16.4 per cent ita 
cargo passing through, and 8.6 per cent 
in tolls assessed. 

The total number of craft of all kinds 
transiting the Canal during the month of 
May in the two preceding years and in 
1931 are shown in the following tabulation: 

1929 1930 1931 


Commercial vessels ......... 524 479 428 
Launches (under 20 tons)... 18 14 10 
Noncommercial vessels: 
United States Government 40 48 19 
Panamanian Government. 1 _ 
Vessels for repairs ........ 2 3 ves 
WO 6 ii eecesincckeneern 585 546 457 


Prospects for Apple Crop 
Are Best in Several Years 


(Continued from Page 5.] 


turers’ own wholesale branches, make up| get a price that will yield efficient estates 


i j . This indicates that the refineries 
Daniel Willard, that it had no negotiations | rels Ss <aolelt Gay Saar ty senmtdanasiens|& qual but nab anctamane watmeel yue- 


number and capacity, was the so-called 
with the Taplins looking toward the sale | Operated at an average of 69 per cent of | 


wave, yields are not likely to equal those 
skimming and lube plant. These plants 


| reflected in our export statistics. of 1930. 


* 


of Western Maryland stock to them. 
History of Case 


Meanwhile, although more time than a 
year has elapsed since the Commission 
crdered the B. & O. to dispose of its 
Western Maryland holdings, nothing alon 
this line has been done. The present ac 
tion of the Commission in ordering the 
B. & O. to turn the stock over to a trus- 
tee puts an end to the Baltimore & Ohio's 
control over the Western Maryland which 
has been in effect since early in 1927. 

In January and February, 1927, the 
Commission's records show, the B. & O. 
acquired 144,789 shares of the 7 per cent 
cumulative first preferred stock, 8,000 
shares of noncumulative convertible sec- 
ond preferred stock, and 159,050 shares of 
the common stock of the Western Mary- 
Jand Railroad. In February the B. & O. 
also secured an option to purchase 19,070 
additional shares of Western Maryland 7 
per cent cumulative first preferred stock, 
which option was exercised in August, 1928. 

Amounts of Stock q 

In this manner the B. & O. became 
possessed of 330,909 shares of stock, or 
about 42.8 per cent of the total outstand- 


8! in 30 States. 


their capacity. In %928 and 1929 the re- 
fineries operated at an average of 79 and 
78 per cent of their capacity, respectively, 
which indicates a steady growth in the 
amount of idle equipment. 

On Jan. 1, 1931, there were refineries 
There is a small plant lo- 


|this plant is not included in the Bureau 


holdings give it practical control is not 
denied; and the fact that no changes in 
operation of policies have yet been made 


}is unimportant.” 
| 


Commission’s Order 

The Commission’s order of July 13, fol- 
lows in full text: 

Docket No. 21032: The Commission 
having under consideration the record in 
the above-entitled proceeding, and the 
petition of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company for a further extension, for not 
less than six months, of the period fixed 





in the order in said proceeding within 
which the said Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company should divest itself of all 


cated in the Katalla field of Alaska, but) 


operate like ordinary skimming plants | 
but, in addition, process their reduced 
crude for lubricating oils. If wax is pres-~ 
ent, it is not finished but is thrown back 
| into cracking stock or fuel oil. If asphalt 
is present in the crude in quantity, it is 
usually finished for the market, thus we 
have such types of plants as skimming 
and asphalt, skimming, lube and asphalt, 
; and, if the crude used is extra heavy, the 
plants produce only fuel oils and asphalt. 
The number of plants having equipment 
to process lubricating oils fell from 127 on 
Jan. 1, 1930, to 117 on Jan. 1, 1931. 

In spite of the low price of crude for 
skimming, cracking continued to expand 
during 1930. The production of gasoline 
by this method rose from 143,727,000 bar- 
rels in 1929 to 164,243,000 barrels in 1930, a 
gain of 14 per cent. The total daily charg- 
ing capacity of the cracking plants as of 
Jan. 1, 1931, amounted to approximately 
1,840,000 barrels, an increase of about 8 
per cent over the previous year. This in- 
crease resulted principally from the ex- 
pansion and replacement of existing units, 
but a number of plants installed cracking 
equipment for the first time in 1930. The 
number of refineries possessing cracking 


plants engaged primarily in making plated 
ware, nickel-silver ware, and pewter ware. 
Data collected by the Census of Distribu- 
tion show that of the total sales by these 
plants in 1929, amounting to $55,430,000, 
50.8 per cent, or $28,139,000, was sold in 
this way. Separate figures for the two 
types of wholesalers cannot be shown 
without disclosing individual operations. 

The remaining sales were made as fol- 
lows: to retailers 41.3 per cent, or $22,888,- 
600; to industrial and other large users, 
such as manufacturers, hotels, etc., 7.5 per 
cent, or $4,185,000; and to household users 
0.4 per cent, or $218,000. 

Of the above sales only a small part 


turers’ agents, selling agents, brokers or 
commission houses. Twenty manufactur- 
ing plants sold through such agencies, 
four plants selling their entire output in 
this way. 

This report shows the selling methods 
employed by the 96 manufacturing plants 
engaged primarily in making electro 
silver-plated ware, such as flatware, in- 
cluding cutlery, hollow ware, novelties, 
toilet ware and other articles; nickel-sil- 
ver ware, such at flatware, hollow ware, 


($1,700,000) was made through manufac- | 


ducers, and it seems to me that they will | 
| eventually work this out, and, hopefully, 
without Government restriction, which, in 
|its application under the Stevenson 


|scheme, prolonged the life of marginal | 


| producers. 

What the industry needs is metamor- 
phosis to an efficient basis, and it will 
| probably work out its salvation through 
+Such a change perhaps with: some form 
of government assistance. But high cost 
| producers seem fated for a bad time un- 


|der any circumstances. 


| 
|Rubber Export Business 
i\Called Progressively Worse 


This brief review of developments in 
crude rubber prodtction shows that the 
| producers are troubled by the same factors 
{which affect many of our domestic in- 
dustries, manufacturing as well as agri- 
cultural. 
and over-production and lack of coopera- | 
tion, hoping for improvement or Govern- | 
ment aid to tide over a bad situation. 

The remedy is facing the facts, reduc-)| 
ing production costs, weeding out ineffi 
cient marginal producers, hard work and | 


The factors are over-capacity | 


For the long term future of our trade 
|in these lines, I think we need have no 
|particular fear; the causes now affecting 
|the trade seem temporary rather than 
permanent, and since qquality plays an im- 
| portant part in this trade the American 
products will eventually be in good de- 
mand once more. 


Footwear Trade Suffering 


From Permanent Causes 


Our footwear export trade is worse off 
than any other section and it is suffering 
from causes that may possibly be perma-| 
| nent. In this branch our 1930 exports | 
| were 40 per cent under 1929 and our 1931 
exports so far are 50 per cent under 1930. | 
In other words our exports now are at 30) 
| per cent of the 1929 rate. 

When you apply this to our 1929 ex- 
ports of over 13,000,000 pairs of rubbers, 
rubber boots, and eanvas_ rubber-soled 
| shoes, you can understand that it has had 
a considerable influence on the domestic | 
| Situation of the rubber footwear industry. | 

Many other countries which have been 
in this trade for a long time, including 
United Kingdom, France, Canada, Latvia, 


In the deficit producing States, 
eastern and central, conditions do not 
point to the possibility of very much 
higher yields than in 1930. -Because of 
acreage increases, all but a few of the 
central States will probably have a larger 
crop than a year ago in spite of low yields. 
In the western States, however, produc- 
tion is generally expected to be much lower 
than in 1930, averaging nearly 13 per cent 
less for the group of States. Shortage of 
moisture and irrigation water is the prin- 
cipal threat to higher yields in many of 
these States. 


Sweet Potatoes.—Except in the Atlantic 
coast areas producing dry-fleshed sweet 
potatoes, growers have generally carried 
out their plans for a large increase in 
acreage for this year. The reported in- 
crease is 20.6 per cent for the country as a 
whole, the plantings being estimated at 
871,000 acres compared with the revised 
estimate of 722,000 acres in 1930. Increases 
range from 10 to 40 per cent in most of 
the southern States, averaging’30 per cent 
in the south central group and over 10 
per cent in the south Atlantic. 

The condition of the crop on July 1, 


both 


: i : |at 68.1 per cent, is slightly low 
ing capital stock, all classes of which have |Capital stock of the Western Maryland | equipment rose from 201 on Jan. 1, 1930, ; novelties and other articles; and pewter) self help, probably more mergers. For | one oat, - at ‘uae es ioe Was reported a year ago and noticeably 
the same voting rights. The total cost | Railway Company: to 221 on Jan. 1, 1931. Complete details | ware. Neither electrical household appli-| those who live through, the future holds | "enced losses but not so severe as Our OWN Helow : , 


of these shares was $18,673,049.60 The 
remainder of the stock, according to the 
records, was shown to be in numerous 
lelatively small holdings. 

In its decision of Jan. 13, 1930, order- 
ing the B. & O. to divest itself of the 
control of Western Maryland, the Com- 
mission stated: “Since the admitted pur- 
pose of the acquisition of stock, so far as 
they may be made to contribute to that 
purpose, was to unify operations and pol- 
icies of the respondent ‘(B. & O.) and the 
Western Maryland, it necessarily follows 
that the accomplishment of the purpose 
would completely eliminate both the ac- 
tual and the potential competition that 
existed prior to the acquisition of the 
stock by respondent and any that may 
exist now. That the respondents’s present 


It is ordered, that the period within 
which the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company shall divest itself of all stock 
of the Western Maryland Railway Com- 
pany in the manner and as required by 
the order entered in this proceeding under 
date of Jan. 13, 1930, be, and it is hereby, 
further extended to and including Jan. 
13, 1932. Provided, that the said Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company shall, 
within such extended period, transfer its 
holdings of stock of the Western Mary- 
land Railway Company to a trustee, said 
trustee and the terms and conditions of 
the trusteeship to be first approved by this 
Commission. 

It is further ordered, that said order of 
Jan. 13, 1930, shall in all other respects be, 
and remain, in full force and effect. 
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| as to the number and capacities of crack- | 
ing units will be published shortly by the | 


ances, nor sterling silver, are included in 
this industry. 





| Bureau. 


1930 Shows Increase 


In Gasoline Yield 


Perhaps the most important accom- 
plishment of 1930 was the increase in 
gasoline yield of from 39.3 per cent in 
1929 to 42.0 per cent in 1930. This could 
not be called outstanding since the yield 
of gasoline has shown a gain every year 
| Since statistics were first compiled by the 
Bureau of Mines. The chief factor lead- 
ing to increase in gasoline yield in 1930 
probably was the further gain in the use 
of pipe stills and bubble towers. A num- 
ber of new pipe stills were installed and 


pipe stills by installing a series of pipe 
coils within them. A number of refiners 
use shell stills for rerunning or for pri- 
mary distillation in conjunction with a 
system of bubble towers. A number of re- 
finers installed vapor recovery systems 
and the yield of the light products, par- 
ticularly gasoline, was increased thereby. 

In general, the trend in number of in- 
operative plants reflects economic condi- 
tions in the oil industry. For example, the 
refinery survey of 1920 showed compara- 
tively few inoperative refineries and the 
number of plants under construction, pre- 
sumably built because of the high prices 
for refined products, totaled 99, the high- 
est ever recorded. From 1920 through 1924 
there was a gradual increase in number of 





inoperative plants, reflecting the sharp re- | 


| Some shell stills were made to operate like | 


Statistics giving the value of the va- 
rious commodities made by the manufac- 
turing plants in this industry, as well as 
other facts on production, may be found 


}in the preliminary report issued by the 


Census of Manufactures Nov. 5, 1930. A 
copy of that report will be furnished free 
upon request to the Census Bureau.—Is- 
sued by the Bureau of the Census, 


New Aviation Statute 
Is Enacted by Illinois 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., July 13. 


Illinois as a result of Governor Louis L. 
| Emmerson’'s signing of a bill (S. 9) creat- 
ing an Aeronautics Commission to super- 
vise aircraft operations in the State. 

The Commission is to be composed of 
five members to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, two of whom are required to be ex- 
perienced pilots. 

The law provides that all airports, air 
schools and air beacons shall be licensed 
by. the Commission, which is empowered 
to make rules and regulations concerning 
them. All aircraft and pilots are required 
to comply with Federal regulations. 
appropriation of $40,000 was made for ex- 
penses. 








'Decisions in Railway Rate 
| And Finance Cases Given 


duction in refined prices in 1921 and 1923. | 


From 1925 to 1929 there was a steady de- 
cline in number of inoperative plants, but 
this should not be taken to indicate that 
these years were all prosperous for the 
refining branch of the industry, because 
by this time a great many of the plants, 
which had been built in the boom days of 
1920, had become so obsolete that they 
were removed from the list. The increase 
in number of inoperative plants from 54 
on Jan. 1, 1930, to 89 on Jan. 1, 1931, again 
reflected unsatisfactory conditions, for, 
although the price of crude was low, the 
price of gasoline was relatively lower. 

The results of this survey are given in 
Information Circular 6485, which lists all 
petroleum refineries, giving data as to lo- 
cation, daily capacity, and type of plant. 
Copies of this circular may be obtained 
from the United States Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D 


term notes. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 13 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 


No. 24029.—-W. B. Northrup Company v. 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad: Re- 
frigeration charge collected on a carload of 
potatoes from Mack, Colo., to Chicago, IIL, 
found inapplicable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 23910.—Rinehart & Dennis Company v. 
Greenville & Northern Railway: Rate on old 
steel railway-track rails, in carloads, from 
| Marietta, S. C.. to Blue Ridge, Ga.. found 
not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

F. D. No. 8808.— Kentucky & Indiana Ter- 
minal Railroad Company bonds: Authority 
granted to issue not exceeding $500,000 of 
| first-mortgage 4! per cent gold bonds, to be 
pledged and repledged as collateral security 
for short-term notes 

F. D. No. 7325.—Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville Railway: Authority granted to issue 
$467,000 of first and general mortgage 6 per 
cent gold bonds, series B. to be pledged and 
repledged as collateral security for short- 
Previous report 150 I, C. C. 380, 





A new aviation law has been made for | 


An: 


a promise of sound prosperity, even if the, 
present may necessitate hard work at 
little profit. And the same general con- 
ditions apply to a great many widely di- 
verse industries throughout the world. 

With regard to export trade in rubber 
products conditions outside the United | 
States are much worse this year than 
last year. | 

The export trade in our rubber goods 
has not become demoralized as it did in 
1921, but it has become increasingly com-| 
petitive, prices are a constantly more im- 
portant factor, and sales resistance owing 
to foreign nationalistic tendencies has 
been increased. 

The present depression, so far as the} 
trade in rubber goods is  concerned,} 
started in the United States about a year! 
in advance of foreign countries. While 
there are signs that the domestic tire 
business may now be on the road to re- 
covery our export business in rubber prod- 
ucts seems now to be in its worst period. 

The weighted average volume decline in 
rubber goods exports in 1930 compared 
with 1929 was 13.5 per cent; in the first 
four months of 1931 compared with the 
same period of 1930 this decline was 23.4 
per cent. The average decline in export 
prices in 1930 compared to 1929 was 10.5 
per cent and for the first four months 
of this year compared to last is 11.4 per 
cent. The total value of rubber goods 
exports declined 2.6 per cent in 1930, and 
for the first four months of 1931, 32.2 per 
cent. 





Tire Exports Declared | 
|Holding Up Best 

Our export trade in tires, in spite of a 
growing number of foreign branch fac- 
tories, has held up better than in any 
other line. Tire exports declined only 
9.3 per cent in 1930, and in the first four 
months of 1931 only 16.7 per cent com- 
pared to the same period of 1930 (leaving 
out exports to Argentina, the decline was 
only 15 per cent). 

Partly this better showing is because we 


mobile tire trade throughout the world, 
partly it is because American companies 


pneumatic tires on these 





companies exporting tires 


|more rubber footwear in 1930 than 1929 


|} occupy so strong a position in the auto-| 


have pioneered the development of truck | ; | 
and bus pneumatic casings and the use of | trans-Atlantic aircraft terminus is being | greater. 


in 1930, except in the cases of Russia, 39 
per cent, and Sweden and Latvia, whose 
volume declined 50 per cent. 

The countries which actually exported 


include Japan, Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
Belgium, Norway, and perhaps Poland. 
Other countries important in this trade 


|are Austria and Straits settlements. 


In all these foreign countries labor 
costs are lower than in the United States 
and Canada, or than in the United King- 


}dom. There is not so very much technical 


skill involved in producing footwear ex- 
cept rubber boots, and the foreign pro- 


|ducers quickly learn how to put out a 


product that will give reasonable service 
in comparison with its price, and price is 
a strong argument today. 

The future of our export trade in this 
branch seems just now to be limited to 
the market for high quality footwear. 
Perhaps there will be some reaction 
against the low priced footwear because 
of unsatisfactory quality, but it would be 
overoptimistic to expect an early recovery 
of the trade to anything like former levels. 

(The foregoing is an authorized 
summary of an address before the | 

Akron Export Club, Akron, Ohio.) | 


New Schedules Suspended 
On Chicago Excursions 


By an order just entered in I. and §S. 
Docket No. 3624, the Interstate Commerce 


{Commission has suspended from July 10, 


1931, until Feb. 10, 1932, the operation of 
| certain schedules proposing the acceptance | 
|of excursion passenger tickets in parlor | 
or sleeping cars upon payment of parlor | 
lor sleping car fare between Chicago, Forest | 
| Park and Maywood, Ill., on the one hand, | 
and St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., on | 
| the other hand, via the Chicago Great 
Western Railroad. 


| Aircraft Terminus Site 
Offered by New Jersey 


TRENTON, N. J., July 13. | 
Location in New Jersey of the proposed | 


cooperate | gested by Mr. Wilson to W. T. Van Orman, 


through a Webb-Pomerene export corpora-/ president of the company. 


average. In areas most severely 
affected by drought last year, yields are 
expected to average higher but in some 
of the heaviest producing States, in the 
South, yields are not likely to average up 
to those of a year ago. Production, on the 
basis of the reported conditions on July 
1, is forecast at about 74,070,000 bushels e 
compared with the revised estimate of 
62,230,000 bushels produced in 1930, or an 
increase of 19 per cent. 

Canning Crops.—Of the vegetable crops 
grown for commercial canning or manu- 
facture, kraut cabbage and cucumbers for 
Pickling show about average condition for 
this time of year. Sweet corn and toma- 
toes are well above average, while beans 
and peas are below average, particularly 
the latter crop, due chiefly to the terrific 
heat in Wisconsin, Minnesota and other 
areas the latter part of June. The pro- 
duction of canning peas is expected to be 
22 per cent below that of 1930, due to a 
7 per cent smaller acreage and the lowest 
yield in at least the past 13 years. The 
crop of snap beans for canning is indi- 
cated to be only 6 per cent smaller, al- 


|though acreage was reduced about one- 


fourth. Preliminary estimates of acreage 
show a decrease of 25 per cent in Plantings 


| of cucumbers for pickling, 28 per cent in 


canning tomato acreage and 29 per cent 
in kraut cabbage acreage. 

Commercial Truck Crops.—For the most 
part, the commercial truck crops now 
growing in various parts of the country 
show bettér than average condition for 
this time of year. The principal excep- 
tions are lima beans, cabbage and canta- 
loupes. Conditions vary widely between 
States, but in general they are reported 
quite good for all except watermelons and 
the other three crops mentioned. Lettuce 
production in one group of late States 
is indicated to be about one-fifth less than 
last year, due to lower yields and a 5 per 
cent smaller acreage. 

Celery production in the intermediate 
States is expected to be slightly larger 
than a year ago. A 44 per cent larger 
cucumber crop is indicated in the inter- 
mediate States on an acreage 7 per cent 
smaller than in 1930. A number of these 
States were hard hit by drought last year 
and expected yields this year are very much 
Production of cantaloupes and 


vehicles has/ urged upon officials of the International | miscellaneous melons in 1931 is expected to 
gained the same popularity abroad as in| Goodyear Zeppelin Transport Company by | amount to 16,900,000 crates in States which 
America; but to a considerable degree I| Gill Robb Wilson, State Director of Avia- | 
believe this is because the most of the/|tion. A site near Lakehurst has been nan, | 


produced four-fifths of the commercial 
crop last year. This is an indicated in- @ 
crease of 37 per cent over the 1930 crop 
in these States. 
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Fiscal Influences — 
In Latin American 


Nations Analyzed 


Economic Conditions hao! 
Said to Reflect General 
World Influences in Busi- 
ness and Industry 


Financial and economic conditions in 
Latin America in 1930 reflected world in- 
fluences, according to a study of fiscal 
affairs of Latin American republics, pre- 
pared by H. Gerald Smith of the Division 
of Financial Information of the Pan 
American Union, recently made public by 
the Union. (The first three sections of the 
review were printed in the issues of July 
1, 3 and 8.) The concluding section follows 
in full text: 


Panama 


Contrary to the usual one-year bud- 
getary period, fiscal affairs in Panama 
are handled on a biennial basis; that is, 

@ revenues and expenditures are estimated 
for the period from March 1 of one year 
to Feb. 28 of the second succeeding cal- 
endar year. 


The budget for the 1931-1933 period, 
as finally adopted, calculated revenues at 
18,500,934.92 balboas, thus anticipating a 
@surplus of 1,460,418.54 balboas. These fig- 
ures represent an increase over the esti- 
mates of the 1929-1931 period, when the 
budget was balanced at  17,031,907.85 
balboas. Very little difference between 
the budget of expenditures for 1931-1933 
period and that for the preceding bien- 
nium is to be noted in the estimates for 
administrative expenses, the chief reason 
for the increase in the 1931-1933 figures 
being the amounts to be expended for the 
construction of roads and school build- 
ings. On the side of revenues, a surplus 
from the preceding fiscal period, an esti- 
mated increase in internal and import 
takes, and newly estabilshed sources of 
revenue account for the increase from 
the 1929-1930 period. 


Paraguay 

As information on the Paraguayan 
budget for the fiscal (Sept. 1-Aug. 31) 
year 1930-31 has not yet been made avail- 
able, there is given the budget for the 
year 1928-29, which was carried over and 
made effective for 1929-30, inasmuch as 
Congress failed to authorize a budget for 
the latter period. 

Budgetary items are stated in two cur- 
rencies, gold and paper. The gold cur- 
rency, however, is largely theoretical, the 
principal circulating medium being in- 
convertible government paper, as well as 
Argentine paper currency to some extent. 

For several years up to the end of the 
1928-29 fiscal period, actual revenues ex- 
ceeded expenditures, but large emergency 
expenditure items not included in the 
budget which were incurred’ during 
1926-27 and 1927-28 caused the surplus 
at the end of 1928-29 of 17,791,426 paper 
Pesos to b? more apparent than real 

A decrease in receipts from extraordi- 
nary sources in 1929-30 is the principal 
reason for the difference between the 
totals of this period and the year pre- 
ceeding, as several other items, including 
customs revenues and receipts from in- 
ternal taxes and mails and telegraphs, 
showed increases. 


Peru 


The Minister of Finance of Peru, in a 
report issued in December, 1930, was of 
the opinion that a proVisiorval budget for 
the first six months of 1931 should be 
drawn up in view of the changing situa- 
tion which he believes the country must 
Pass through during 1931, and consider- 
ing the substantial changes that will have 









to be made in the monetary legislation 
of the country. This budget calculated 
revenues for the entire year at 110,485,- 





480 soles, or 55,242,740 soles for the first 
six months. This estimate indicates a 
decrease of more than 30,000,000 soles 
from the 1930 budget, and indicates the 
extent to which the government has 
found it necessary to curtail expenditures 
in order to maintain a budget balanced 
within the limits of a reduced income, the 
result of a serious decline in import and 
export taxes. various forms of internal 
taxation, and the revenues derived from 
government monopolies on tobacco, 
matches, salt, guano, and opium. 

The report of the minister announces 
further that, in spite of economies ef- 
fected to keep estimated expenditures to 
a minimum in the various departments, 
it has been found necessary, in addition, 
to cease operations on all public works 
except those which are considered urgent 
or positively useful; suspend all recent 
measures, legislative or administrative, 
which involve large sums; reduce the 
traveling expenses of all government de- 
partments; reduce pensions from 10 to 
30 per cent of the total; reduce as far 
as possible the personnel of embassies, 
legations, and consulates; and reduce the 
Salaries of all civil employes 10 to 25 
per cent, these employes to be later reim- 
bursed when national finances permit. 

During the fiscal (calendar) year 1929, 
national revenues amounted to 140,358,- 
317 soles, and expenditures to 140,204,- 

@ 551.46 soles, according to the presidential 
message of 1930, thereby accounting for 
a favorable balance of 153,765.54 soles. 

On the side of expenditures, important 
economies were effected in the Depart- 
ment of Public Works and in the amounts 
®xpended for extraordinary purposes, 
while substantially larger sums were spent 
On debt service and appropriations on ac- 
count of special laws, in comparison with 
the previous period. 

As details of the budget finally approved 
by Congress for the fiscal (July 1-June 
30) year 1930-31 have not been received, 
there is given the project of law, which 
called for revenues of 60,495,788.45 pesos 
and expenditures of 64,415,211.31 pesos, 
thus estimating a deficit of 3,919,422.86 
pesos. It is to be expected that action on 
the project by Congress would bring about 
a reduction in expenditures, or provisions 
for increased revenues in an attempt to 
eliminate this estimated deficit. The most 
important change in the budget of ex- 
penditures from that of the previous year 
is that an increase of about 3.000.000 
pesos has been made in the item for the 
service of the public debt. 

Analyzing the figures on the side of 
revenues, direct taxes include inheritance, 
license, capital, and land taxes, which 
make up over 9,000,000 pesos of the total. 
Indirect taxes include such items as im- 
port taxes, the largest single source of 
income, amounting to over 16,000,000 pesos, 
taxes on sugar, alcohol, liquors, and wines, 
tobacco, stamps and stamped paper, con- 
sular fees, and a number of other forms 
of internal taxation. National services in- 









































Surtaxes, notary-public office 
lighthouse service taxes, etc 

As compared with the operations of the 
previous fiscal year, revenues declined 
about 1,000,000 pesos, while expenditures 
increased over 3,000,000. Every ministry 
except that of public works was granted 
a larger sum than in the preceding year, 
the principal increase being in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, whose appro- 
priation was augmented by over 1,000,000 
esos. 
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taxation, 









Venezuela 


The budget of Venezuela for the fiscal 
(July 1-June 30) year 1930-31 calculated 
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clude receipts from transportation taxes,| 


Tests Prepared in Minnesota 
For Bond Purchases by Banks 


. 
Program Instituted b y State Expected to Safe-| 
guard Security Buying 


| 








St. Paut, MInn., July 13.| should be carefully analyzed and investi- | 
In connection with his program for| sated, even when considering the purchase 
making the Minnesota Department of| Of securities of the leading companies in 





Banking helpful to the commercial banks| that industry. 
of the State which are located outside of} Since more frequent changes are neces- 
large financial centers, the Commissioner | Sary in the industrial section of a bond 
of Banks, J. N. Peyton, has given to the list than in other divisions, requirements 
banks a set of tests for bond buying. as to marketability and grade should be| 
(A preliminary outline of Mr. Peyton’s| Somewhat more Strict. The greatest weak- 
plan appeared in the issue of July 7.) ness in bond lists is likely to be found 
The tests which the Commissioner sug- | #Mong industrial bond issues. We cannot 
gests be applied to the purchase of rail-! emphasize too strongly the necessity of | 
road, public utility, industrial, foreign and Testricting commitments of this type to 
municipal bonds follow in full text: | Well-seasoned obligations of large, out-| 
standing and established corporations. 


Foreign Bonds 

Investing in securities of this type in- 
volves so many additional factors, such 
as tariff policies, political intrigue and 
ramifications, reparations, etc., that ex- 
treme caution must be followed. The re- 
sults of these various factors have been 
a tendency on the part of conservative 
investors to avoid such issues. Ignoring; 
ultimate safety, market consideration 
alone would seem to suggest that it is 
not advisable for banks to invest in for- 
eign obligations. 





Railroad Bonds 


1. The company must have 500 miles 
of line, or gross earnings of $10,000,000. 

2. Gross earnings should be five times 
interest charges and dividends of an av- 
erage of at least 4 per cent must have 
been earned on the capital stock for a 
period of five years. The average net 
earnings for the five years previous which 
are applicable to fixed charges should be 
twice those charges, including interest on 
the bonds under consideration. 

3. The bonds must be secured by a mort- | 
gage satisfying one of the following de- 
scriptions: 

(a) A first mortgage on 75 per cent of 
the mileage. 

(b) A refunding mortgage which is to 
retire all prior liens on 75 per cent of the 
mileage and which is a direct lien on at 
least 25 per cent more mileage than is 
covered by all prior liens and authorized 
at an amount less than three times the 
capital stock. 

(ec) Underlying mortgages of roads the 
refunding bonds of which are legal. 

(d) A first mortgage of a road all the 
stock of which is owned by a railroad 
whose last issue of refunding bonds meets 
the foregoing requirements, if the bonds 
are guaranteed and outstanding at less 
than $20,000 per mile. 


Public Utility Bonds 

1. Bonds should be issued by electric, 
gas and telephone companies, or a com- 
bination of electric, gas and traction, pro- 
vided that not more than 15 per cent of 
the net revenues are derived from traction. 

2. Bonded debt should not exceed 1': 
times the capital stock nor 70 per cent 
of the value of the property. 

3. The ratio of funded debt to 
earnings should not exceed 4 to 1. 

4. The franchise should exceed the life 
of the bonds by at least five years, al- 
though failure to meet this requirement 
need not exclude an investment which is 
satisfactory in all other respects. 

5. Bonds should be protected by senior 
liens on essential property, and if the 
mortgage is open it should contain suit- 
able provisions. 

6. The issue should be at least $5,000,000 
in amount and the net earnings of the 
company available for total fixed charges 
at least $1,000,000 

7. The utility should operate.under a 
virtual monopoly and enjoy the confidence 
of the public because of efficient service 
at reasonable rates. 

The usual test that fixed charges should 
be earned at least twice for a period of 
five years has been omitted, because it 
is felt that inclusion of such a require- 
ment would demand so many elaborations 
on matters of maintenance and deprecia- 
tion, accounting practice, etc., that the 
list of items would be unduly expanded. 


Municipal Bonds 

1. A legal opinion rendered by a rep-'| 
utable firm containing the assurance that 
the bonds are legal in every respect is 
absolutely necessary. 

2. The issue should be for a useful pur- 
pose and the maturity should never ex-? 
ceed the life of the benefit obtained by the 
community through the issuance of the 
bonds. 

3. Municipal bonds should be a direct 
obligation of the community, payable from 
the general tax levy. 

4. Bonds of cities with large floating 
debts should be avoided. 


6. It is desirable to favor the short-| 
time maturities as many municipals are 
,not highly liquid and under present con- 
| ditions it is very difficult to choose long- 
time municipals with assurance of price 
stability. ‘ 

7. The municipality should not be de- 
pendent on any one industry. 

8. Special assessment bonds should in-| 
variably be avoided. 

9. Municipals maturing serially are de- 
sirable. 

10. On a basis of assessed value of 60 
per cent of true value, the bonded debt 
should not exceed 7 per cent of the as- 
sessed value. The figures can be re- 
adjusted to suit the particular case in 
hand. In considering the bonded debt 
be sure to ascerjain all debts caused by 
overlapping tax districts which might not 
show in the generally accepted figures of 
the municipality. Consideration must be 
given to the published figures of both gross 
‘and net debt and a decision must be} 
reached in the mind of the purchaser as 
te the actual debt in each case. 

11. While a conservative per capita debt 
varies greatly according to the location 
and financial condition of the people 
forming the mumfiicipality, an investigation | 
should be made when the per capita debt 
exceeds $100. In wealthy communities the 
per capita debt might exceed $100 consid- 
erably, with perfect safety. 

12. The yearly delinquent taxes over a, 
period of time should be ascertained. Con- 
ditions should be carefully investigated 
when delinquent taxes exceed 7 per cent 
of the total assessed taxes for any one 
year. 

Always ascertain the banking facilities, 
railroad lines, geographical location and 
debt-paying record of any municipal be- | 


gross 


Industrial Bonds 


There seems to be very little possibility 
of suggesting any suitable tests of a hard 
and fast sort for industrial bonds. Per- 
haps for that reason some of the best 
bond bargains are to be found in this class 
of securities, and as a class they require 
more careful selection. Analysis of such 
issues should be approached more from 
a common-sense viewpoint than with the 
idea of subjecting the bond to a number 
of rigid requirements. 

1. Generally speaking, the industry should 
be one which lends itself to the use of 
bonds in the cap#al structure. That is to 
say, gross and net earnings should not be 
subject to wide fluctuations. The food 
products industry is an example of one 
broad classification in which bond financ- 
ing is to be expected, while on the other 
hand, the railroad equipment business is 
subject to such extremes of prosperity 
and depression, that a funded debt of any 
importance would undoubtedly be out of 
place. In no case should funded debt ex- 
ceed 40 per cent of the total capitalization. 

2. The company’s assets should include 
enough tangible fixed property (real estate, 
plants and equipment), to afford a com- 
fortable degree of security, although it 1s 
not absolutely necessary that specific 
property be pledged against the bonds. 


to the general tax laws of the State, as 
in some States the laws do not properly 
guard public funds. 


Changes in State Banks 
In Federal Reserve System 


Changes in the status of State banks 
for the week ended July 10 were announced 
July 13 by the Federal Reserve Board as 
follows: 

Permission granted to exercise trust powers 
Merchants National Bank in Plattsburg, N. 

(full powers) 

First National Bank in Decatur, Ala., (lim- 
ited powers) (Reported last week, in error 
as having full powers.) 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


——= July 10, Made Public July 13, 1931 - 


Y 





-— 
Receipts 


Customs receipts $1,045,875.37 








3. Collateral trust bonds, secured by the) Internal-revenue receipts: 
pledge of other bonds or stocks had best Income tax ...... 492.551.22 
be avoided, investments being confined to Miscellaneous internal 
the underlying securities. i) ee eee 2,116,457.87 
4. It is best to avoid the issues of small, Miscellaneous receipts ...... 1,079,172.36 
specialty manufacturing concerns, also! otal ordinary receipts .. $4,734,056 82 
luxury industries, mining companies and) Balance previous day ......... 394,446.252.40 
other extractive industries, hotels, the- suthependiigaaaadieas 
aters, steamship companies and similar Total ......-.eeeeeees . - $399,204 049.22 


lines. 


5. Due to the competitive nature of in-, General expenditures $11,655,504.81 


ee c . Interest on public debt ........ 544,374.4. 
dustrial companies, their success is Re ends af Soins adhto trie saa 
greatly dependent on the quality of the Panama Cenal 19'430.80 
management, and where any doubts exist 4)) other Sennen 9.928'828:15 
on that point investments in the company : ai 
should not even be considered. BOE Sic saebserepecackeaens $15,413,057.92 


1,454,142.75 
382,336 ,848.55 


- $399,204 ,049.22 


6. Bonds of merged companies should be 
avoided for two years after the consolida- 
tion is announced. 

7. The general situation, economic trend 
and future for any particular industry 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Slight Increase Is Shown As of July 13 
In Shanghai Silver Stocks | gX" cf new ‘York today ceninea eeneine 


Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

Silver stocks in Shanghai on June 30 wa pursusnee gt ine provisions of section 

c e = os 2 of the Tari ct oO 22, dealing with 

totaled 195,100,000 taels, of which an the conversion of foreign currency for the 

000 taels were held in native banks, sayS| purpose of the assessment and collection 
a radiogram to the Department of Com- 
merce from its Shanghai office. The cor- 
responding figures for June 25 were 195,- 


of duties upon merchandise imported into 
000,000 and 146,400,000 taels, respectively. 


Public debt expenditures 
Balance today : 


Total 











the United States. we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 





Sycee and silver bars were valued at), rencies are as shown below: 

81,000,000 taels on June 30. as compared Austria (schilling) ...........eeeee- 14.0375 
with 82,000.000 taels on June 25. The Belgium (bela) .....++-sseeseeeess 13.9578 
actual number of dollar coins in Shanghai oe su cisss teks CeRSAONERS suas 
on June 30 was 158,000,000, as compared Denmerk (KrOMe) .....sccsccscccees 26.7609 
with 156,000,000 on June 25.—Issued by, England (pound) .............e000s 485.2272 
the Department of Commerce. TIRING (MOOTEMO) ooccccscccccesves 2.5157 
PROMO (TUGBBD occ vccsuseccencasecns 3.9214 
Germany (reichsmark) ........+++.% 21.6906 
revenues at 202,598,500 bolivars and the| Greece (drachma) .....+++-sseeeees 1.2948 
expenditures at 201,800,000 bolivars. These Bungary OR ne a ale oe ca 17-4400 

figures represent an increase over the Aly (ira) sevocneseecoacons 
budgetary estimates of the previous fiscal eens eslider , SERA ANE EN SSE ais 
period of 9,408,750 bolivars in revenues and) Poland (zloty) .....-..+-.--+.+.--+. 11.2009 
9,350,000 bolivars in expenditures. Woremel (G0CUEGl) 2. ccerecrecsverce 4.4018 
Principal increases in expenditure esti-| Rumania (leu) ........++++++. 5947 
mates were made for the Departments of | $PAID (Peseta) vv-sssrrrrrrerrreres ato 
the Interior, Treasury, Promotion and! switzerland (franc) ............... 193987 
Public Works. On the side of receipts,’ Yugoslavia (dimar) ............+++. 1.7671 
nearly all the principal sources were ex-| Hong Kong (dollar) .........ssesees 24.6250 
pected to, produce an increased revenue; China (Shanghai tael) ............. 30.4821 

during the year, as compared with the G2iné «3 OE ME? so nen senses 





dollar) 








previous fiscal period. 





The strong financial position of Vene- Japan (yen) 355% 
zuela was never more apparent than in a agenore baolar) 56 9208 
1930, when the external debt of the Re- one Asa 9 1573 
public was completely liquidated in con-| Mexico (peso) toate 49.0566 
nection with the commemoration of the. Argentina (peso, gold) 70.6009 

: € Pp 
centenary of the death of Simon Bolivar.) Brazil (milreis) .......+ 7.2910 
Venezuela's position in this regard is prob-, Chile (peso) 12.0834 

bl ithout lel th | Uruguay (peso) 57.2166 
ably without parallel among the commer-| Cojombia (peso) . 96 5700 
| clally important nations of the world. | Bar silver ........ 27.8750 


American Money (Loans During Week Decrease 


| 1926. 


}on June 14. 


fore purchase, and give special attention | 





| 


| value of 








Used in Germany 


During Crisis 


Of Commerce 


During the “flight of capital” from Ger- | 
many in September and October of 1930, 
more than $1,500,000 of American paper 
} currency was shipped to that country, it| 
is revealed in the published study of the) 
balance of international payments made 
public by the Department of Commerce as | 
}of July 9. 

This sum exceeded the yearly totals of | 
‘currency shipments to Germany for any 


Shipment of Paper Currency | 
Heavy During ‘Flight of | 
Capital,’ Says Department | 


year since 1926, the Department reports. 


Paper Money Moves 


The section of the study dealing with 
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STATE BANKING 











Investr 


North Carolina 


In Federal Reserve System Limits Issuance 








The Federal Reserve Board's condition 


statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on July 8, made 
| public July 13, shows a decrease for the 
week of $55,000,000 in loans, offset by an 
increase of $56,000,000 in investments, also 
decreases of $84,000,000 in net demand de- 
posits and $38,000,000 in Government de- 
posits and an increase of $18,000,000 in 
borrowings from Federal reserve banks. 
Time deposits show little change for the 
week. 

Loans on securities declined $58,000,000 
at reporting banks in the New York dis- 
trict, $8,000,000 in the Boston district and 
| $78,000,000 at all reporting banks. 
|other” loans increased $15,000,000 in the 
Boston district, $8,000,000 each in the New 


“All 





the movement of American paper cur-| York and Chicago districts, and $23,000,000 
}at all reporting banks. 
Holdings of United States Government 


rency follows in full text: 


The 15 large banks at New York (now| 


reduced to 12 by mergers) which report! securiti 


monthly to the Federal reserve bank their | 


international receipts and shipments of | 
American currency received from abroad | 
during 1930 about $54,354,000 and shipped | 

This sampling covers | 


abroad $19,493,000. 


such a small portion of the total move-| 


ment—notably 


in the case of outgoing | 


currency—that it cannot serve as the basis | 
of estimates unless it fluctuates violently | 


in a given year. 


One of the interesting developments of | 


the year was the shipping to Germany 
of $1,691,300 of American currency in Sep- 
the great 
“flight of capital” from Germany resulting | 
from the riots and political uncertainties | 
associated with the September elections. 
total of | 
shipments to Germany for any year since | 
Currency receipts from Germany 

5. Bonds of municipalities with rising; during September and October dropped | 
tax rates should be regarded with caution,| far below their seasonal levels. 


tember and October, during 


This sum exceeded the yearly 


Canada Gets Flow 


During the second half of 1930 there was 
important net outflow o 
American currency to Canada, following | 
{the return of the Canadian dollar to par | @ 
At that time the Canadian | by agreement. 
(dollar had averaged below par for 18} 
those 
months the discount exceeded 2 per cent. | 


probably an 


months, and during several of 


fon 
$80 per share. Com 


So large a discount could not fail to draw 


from Canada most of the American cur- | 
rency normally in circulation at all points 
During the tourist sea- 
son, the Canadian dollar having re urned 
meri- 
can currency left in Canada would have | 
The resultant net out- 
flow could perhaps be visualized at $5,-| 


near the frontier. 
to parity, an important sum of the 
remained there. 


000,000. 


On the other hand, there was a strong 
inflow from Cuba of American paper cur- 
rency, which is the only paper money in 
The actual stock of, 
1931, 


circulation there. 
American bills in Cuba on Jan. 


1, 


was about $11,000,000 less than it was a 


year earlier, according to American Com- 
at Ha-| 
Continuing depression on the is- 
land had reduced currency circulation in| 
Cuba to the lowest point in a number of 
corre- 


mercial Attache Frederic Todd, 


bana. 


years. The $11,000,000 reduction 


sponds rather closely with the excess of | 


receipts over shipments of American cur- 
reserve bank at 
The 
New York banks reported an excess of 


rency by the Federal 

Atlanta from its Habana agency. 

shipments to Cuba of $392,000. 
Excess Not Indicated 


(Continued from Page 7.) 


es increased $14,000,000 in the San 


Francisco district, and declined $6,000,000 
each in the Boston and Philadelphia dis- 
tricts, all reporting banks showing a net 
reduction of $5,000,000. Holdings of other 
increased $62,000,000 
Chicago district, $12,000,000 in the_ Rich- 
mond district and $61,000,000 at all re- 


securities 


porting banks. 


Borrowings of weekly reporting mem- 
ber banks from Federal reserve banks ag- 
gregated $40,000,000 on July 8, the prin- 
cipal change for the week being an in-| 
crease of $19,000,000 at the Federal Re- 


serve Bank of San Francisco. 


(Principal resources and liabilities 
of weekly reporting member banks in 
each Federal reserve district on July 
8, as made public by the Federal Re- 
serve Board July 13, are printed in 
the bottom 


tabulated form 





afnount 


Nonpar value capital stock sold in con- 
;sumer’s compaigns or of issues or parts 


Q. Did the Electric Bond & Share Com- | 
pany agree to perform special engineering 
for the Northwestern Electric Company? 


thereof $2 per share. 
ly applied to shares sold at not less than 
missions on shares sold 
t less than $80 per share would be fixed 


This commission 


A. Yes, they agreed to prepare designs, 


service. 


The 


specifications and estimates for new de- 
| velopment and for improvements or ex- 
tensions to properties, investigations in 
regard to future development and im- 
portant problems of construction, and de- 
tailed efficiency and betterment studies 
and experiments for the purpose of effect- 
ing improvements in methods of operation 
or character of 
Bond & Share Company would inspect 
materials and equipment for the North- 
western Electric Company and make nec- 
essary examinations and tests in connec- 
tion therewith. 


Electric 


Q. What did the Northwestern Electric 


Company agree to pay for these special 
services? 


A. The Northwestern Electric Company 


agreed to reimburse the Electric Bond & 
Share Company for the cost of these spe- 
cial services. 


Q. In addition to advice and consulting 


| were rendered? 
A. The Electric Bond and Share Com- 


' 
One might suppose that a year having 


a strong inflow of gold, 


to indicate any such excess. 


like 1930, 
excess of currency receipts would tend to 
be somewhat larger; but our meager sta- 
tistics failed, as in several previous years, 
It is believed 
that in several of the Latin American 
countries, whose currencies toppled off the|and Share Company or by any other | 
gold standard during the year, there was, company for the Inland Power and Light | 
much absorption of American paper cur-| Company. 


the|Pany agr 


rency—in addition to that of Germany, 


Canada, and Russia. 


set, very roughly, at $20,000,000. 


State Tax Revenue 





Cut in Rhode Island 


Levies Against Corporations 


Decline $194,331 


Provipence, R. I., July 13.) 


The industrial and economic depression 
during the past year is responsible for a 
decrease of $194,331 in revenue which the 
State will get from the corporate excess 
tax on manufacturing, mercantile and 
franchise 
taxes; and taxes on public service gross 
earnings, it was revealed July 13 when the 
| State Board of Tax Commissioners made} 


miscellaneous corporations; 


public its assessment. 


The total revenue levied is $1.801,309, 
as compared with $1,995,640 last year. 
The tax just assessed is based upon re- 
turns for the business year cnding Dec. 
31, 1930, and is payable on or before Jul: 
Every branch of industry coming un-| 
der the assessment reflects the depression. 

The corporate excess base for the tax 
corporations other than 
public service, is shown to be $267,558,-| 
Last year it was $314,326,181. 


15. 


levy upon all 


531. 
loss this year is $46,767,650. 


The corporate excess, upon which a tax 
of $4 per $1,000 is levied, represents the 
difference between the total value of the 
corporation in Rhode Island and the as.-| 
sessed value by the town or city in which} 
such property is located, less any exemp- 
tions of nontaxable property in the State. 

The corporate excess tax totals $1,070,- 
224, which is a cut of $187,070 from a year 
Franchise taxes alone show a small 
increase. The amount from this source 
is $116,275, a gain of $23,451 over last 


ago. 


year. 


The | 


| Q. What evidence have you that would! 
In the absence of | indicate that the Inland Power and Light| steve 


exact data, the net foreign absorption is|Company was supervised and serviced un-| 4 $950,000 in cash; property of the As- son, 


eed to furnish the 
| auditors and accountants, expert in public 
utility matters, for the auditing of books, 
accounts and other records. 


Q. Next, we will discuss the supervision | 


A. Yes, sir. 


jassistance as provided in part 1 of the 
agreement between the Electric Bond & 
Share Company and the Northwestern 
Electric Company, what further services 


services of 


service performed by the Electric Bond "face yajue of 5 per cent first and refunding 


cused.) 





this page.) 


organized? 


at 


Service Contracts of Public U tility 
Operating in Far West Are Outlined 


was Pacific Power and Light 
A. On Juné 16, 1910, under| by whom, 
the laws of the State of Maine, for the | Northwestern 
| purpose of engaging primarily in the de- | ganized? 
velopment, generation, sale, and distribu- 
tion of electrical energy and for the pro-| Vancouver, Wash., and R. H. Parker, of 
duction, sale, and distribution of gas and! Portland, Oreg., under the statutes of the 
other public utility business. 
Q. What was the original 1 s ] 
capital stock of the company? A. $7,500,- | tributing electrical energy. 
000, to consist of $6,000,000 common stock | 
and $1,500,000 preferred stock; each class | capital stock authorized? A. 50,000 shares 
!$100 par value per share. 
Q. How many persons constituted the 
{incorporators of the company? A. Thirty. | 
Q. Were any of them connected with 
|Electric Bond and Share Company; if so, 
| who were they? A. E. W. Hill, E. 
|merson, and A. E. Smith, who were officers 
of Electric Bond and Share Company. 
| @. How was the original capital stock | 
| subscribed for?. A. Weld H. Stevens, ap- 
parently an intermediary for American 
Power and Light Company, subscribed for | 
$5,997,000 out of $6,000,000 authorized com- 
mon stock, and $1,500,000, being all of the 
then authorized preferred stock 


Q. In addition to those capital stocks,| of Oakland, Calif., 49,996 shares. The date 


nents Increase; Net Demand Deposits | 
Decline While Borrowings Gain 


in the 


of 


| creased 
held to be not ‘ 


and so subject to the constitutional lim- 


strues 
Governm 


and about 30 


erating expense f 
revenue 


itations on count 





This conclusion was 
Supreme Court of North Carolina in the 
case of F. M. Glenn et al. v. Board of 
County Commissioners of Durham County 


Of County Bonds 


State Supreme Court Con- 
Clause of Local 


ent Act on Issues 


For ‘Special Purposes’ 


RateicH, N. C., July 18, 


Bonds proposed to be issued by the 
Commissioners of Durham County, N. C., 


other counties in the 


State to meet deficiencies in county op- 


unds, resulting from de- 


collections, have been 
‘for a special purpose,” 


y indebtedness. 
reached by the 


~,et al. in which a decision has just been 


and sale under the two paragraphs above; meetings, Henry 8S. Gray was the proxy- 
/and on all additional sales of bonds, notes, | holder, 
land other obligations issued under the; mr. Walsh: That is all I have with Mr. 
same mortgage or other instrument and) Horne. 
sold to the same buyers with whom Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Company made the 
original negotiations under the two para- 
graphs above, ‘2 per cent principal 
sold. 


Mr. Hawkins: No questions. (Witness ex- 


Edwin T. Harris testified as follows: 
Q. You have made an examination of| purposes, the court concludes. 
the records of Pacific Power and Light| it, is stated, “then to this extent the act 
Company, Northwestern Electric Company,| runs counter to the organic law, for the 
and Inland Power and Light Company?) Legislature is without power to suspend 
A. Yes, sir; except the operating records.| the Constitution even in times of stress.” 
My examination was more particularly on| i 
the fixed capital account. 
Q. Have you any data on operating rec- 
ords in your report? A. Yes, I have, com-| | 
piled from reports filed by the companies, | rights? 
that is, the Pacific Power and Light Com-| 
pany, and the Northwestern Electric Com-/ cific Power & Light Company. 
pany, with the Public Utilities Commis-| will take up Part II of your report which 
sions of Oregon and Washington. 
Q. When, where and for what purpose |Company, another subsidiary of American 
Company | Power & Light Company. 


* | State of Washington, 


handed down. 


Some of the local units of government 


had issued tax a 
current expenses 
later revenues. 


nticipation notes to pay 
and to be repaid from 


In some cases, there was 


a failure to collect sufficien® revenue to 


meet these notes. 


The 1931 Local Govern- 


ment Act was interpreted by some counties 
as permitting funding these notes by is- 
suance of bonds, principal and interest 
|of which would be payable by means of a 


special purpose t 


ax. If not for a special 


| purpose, the bonds would be subject to 
the constitutional limit on county taxes, 


The General Assembly did not intend 


to convert notes 


issued for a deficiency 


in the county fund into notes for special 


| had previously been issued for cash. 
Q. Did all stocks have equal voting 


A. Yes, 


If it did, 


sir. 


Q. We have been dealing with the Pa- 


Now we 


has to do with the Northwestern Electric 


and 


Electric 


When, where, 
purpose was 
Company or- 


for what 


A. Jan, 6, 1911, by B. A. DeYarmon, or 


for the principal 


authorized | purpose of developing, generating, and dis- 


P. Sum- 


Q. What was 


the amount and kind of 


with an aggregate par value of $5,000,000. 


Q. Were there 


| 000,000. 
gate par value 
| Stock. 


any authorizations for in- 


creases in capital stock later? A. In 1912 
increased to 100,000 shares par value $10,- 
1914 authorized $2,000,000 aggre- 


of 6 per cent preferred 


1920 authorized 100,000 shares ag- 


| gregate par value of 7 per cent cumulative 


| vating rights? 


first preferred stock. 
Q. Did all classes of stock have equal 


A. Yes, sir. 


| @. Who were the original subscribers to 
the capital stock? 


A. C. E. 8. Wood, 


Erskine Wood, R. H. Parker, of Portland, 


| Oreg., and B. A. 


DeYarmon, of Vancouver, 


| Wash., one share each, and B. C. Condit, 


| subscribed for by Weld M. Stevens, did) of that subscription list was Jan. 7, 1911, 


| time? 


A. He subscribed for 


What consideration 
ns offer for those various securities? | B. C. Condit, 35,496 shares; Alden Ander- 
1,500 shares; 


did 


$3,200,000 


Weld M. 


at that time. 


he subscribe for other securities at a later) but no accounting record was made of it 


On May 14, 1912, at the time the au- 


cept B. C. Condi 


mortgage bonds, making a total of $10,-| thorized issue of capital stock was doubled 
697,000 of capital stocks and bonds sub- aj] of the aforementioned subscribers, ex- 
scribed for. 


t disappear from the rec- 


ords and the stockholders were as follows: 


Herbert Fleishhacker, 


der the same form of contract as the) toria Electric Company subject to a mort-| 5,000 shares; Mortimer Fleishhacker, 5,000 
liabilities| shares; N. Ohlandt, 1,500 shares; George 


Pacific Power & Light Company? 
| statement, appearing in a report submit- | 
|ted to the Federal 





Gross earnings of public service corpo- | 
rations subject to tax aggregate $52,091,- | 
470. This is a loss over last year of $2,- 
880,628. The tax levied this year of $606,- 


last year. 


Grecian Forest Products 


| 033, is a cut of $29,337 from that assessed 


According to official figures, the total 
in 


forest 


products produced 
| Greece during 1929 amounted to $5,726,923, 


compared with $5,619,473 in 1928, an in- 


crease of $101,450. 
merce.) 


Resources and Lia 


(Department of Com- 


bilities of the Federal Rese 


A. A 


Trade Commission 


Inland Power & Light Company. 


Q. Will you read the statehment? 


and Light Company was constructed for 
lease to and operation by Pacific Power | 
}and Light Company with an understand- | 
ing by the officers and directors of the} 
former, not expressed in written contract, | 
that the same supervision and advice 
rendered by American Power and Light 
Company to Pacific Power and Light Com- 
pany should be furnished to Inland Power 
and Light Company under the same terms. 


Q. Did the directors of the Pacific Power 


held April 16, 


& Light Company authorize a lease agree- 
ment with the Inland Power & Light 
Company? 

A. Yes; at a meeting of the directors | 
of the Pacific Power & Light Company, 
1927, the officers of the} 
Pacific Power and Light Company were | 
authorized to enter into an agreement 
with the Inland Power and Light Com- 
pany to lease property belonging to the 
Inland Company 


between Kennewick, 


Wash., and Pendleton, Oreg. 

Q. What were the terms of the lease| 
agreement authorized by the directors of 
the Pacific Power 


& Light Company? 


A. The Pacific Power & Light Company 
agreed to assume and pay all necessary| Hood River, Oreg., $184,127.96, which was | 
| costs of operation, maintenance and taexs| merged into Pacific Power and Light Com- | 


gage of $150,000 and current 
excepting amounts owing to American W. Pettier, 1,500 shares; directors’ shares, 
|Power and Light Company; property of four shares; or a total of 60,000 shares. 

signed by Henry S. Gray, president of the| tne yakima-Pasco Power Company sub- | 


ject to three mortgages on predecessor | 


companies totalling $210,000 and current 
A. The property of the Inland Power | jjapjlities, except amounts owing to Amer- 
j}ican Power and Light Company; property 


| pany. 


tract? 


No, sir. 





| P 
| pany; 


certain 


liabilities 


of the Columbia Power and Light Com- 
pany subject to two mortgages totalling | 
$607,000 and 
amounts owing to American Power and 
Light Company. All of the capital stock 
of the Walla Walla Valley Railway Com- 


except 


Q. Did Mr. Stevens execute that con- 


A. He assigned it together with 


Gas 


Q. Prior to Dec. 31, 1929? 
Principally capital stock and bonds of | 
Walla Walla Valley Railway Company, 
$994,500, which were sold to independent 
| interests at a loss of $344,500; 
| Vancouver 


Company, 


A. Yes, sir. | 


Q. Did Pacific Power and Light Com- 
pany have any investments in affiliated or) 
subsidiary companies at Dec. 31, 1929? 


A. | 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 


in the issue of July 15. 


‘Status of N 


ational Banks 


Changed During Week 


Changes in the status of national banks 
for the week ended July 11 were announced 
by the Comptroller of the Currency July 


13 as follows: 
} Charters issued 


. | Colorado National Bank in Colorado, 
his subscription agreement to American) capital, $100,000 


Power and Light Company. 


cashier, G 


Tex., 


President, Joe H. Smoot; 


B. Slaton 


First National Bank in Sidney, N. Y., caple 


tal, $100,000 
Change of title: 
The Springfield 


Cashier, Lester D. Hays. 


Chapin National Bank & 


| Trust Company, Springfield, Mass., to “Spring. 
| fleld National Bank.” 


capital, $75,000; 


effective May 


Voluntary liquidations: 
The First National 


Bank of, Angola, 


Ind., 
15, 1931. 


Li- 


| quidating committee, Frank G. Gilbert, Pleas+ 


| ant Lake, Ind.; B. 
stock of | Croxton, Angola, Ind 


$144,416.88, | 
which was sold to Portland Gas and Coke| ,,, 

Company, an affiliated company without | quidatin 
rofit, to Pacific Power and Light Com-| Minn. 


County State Ban 
First National 
pital, $75,000; e 
agent, 


B. Goodale and Emmett §S. 
Absorbed by Steuben 
k, Angola, Ind. 

Bank in Litchfield, Minn,, 
ffective June 29, 1981. Lie 
F. M. March, Litchfield, 


ucceeded by The Northwestern Na- 


and Hydro-Electric Company at) tional Bank of Litchfield, Minn. 


of properties covered by the lease agree-| nany at cost. 
ment and to pay to the Inland Power an | Pear 
Light Company a rental of 6 per cen 


per annum upon the Inland Company's) 


actual investment in the properties cov- 


ered by the lease, plus a reasonable allow- 
ance to be fixed by agreement from time 
to time to provide for accruing deprecia- 
tion on the properties of the Inland 
Company. 


Q. Did the board of directors of the 


Pacific Power & Light Compan 
ify the lease with the Inland 


Light Company? A. Yes. 
A. Guy C. Talbot held 496 shares at the 
time of the first meeting. Bryan C. Hanks, 


496 


b 


ever rat- 
ower and 


shares at the time of the second 


meeting. At each of the other three meet- 
ings the American Power and Light Com- 
pany held all except the five directors’ 


qualifying shares. 


Q. Were there any discounts and ex- 


}penses incurred? , 
950.36, of which none was capitalized, and 


A. Yes, 


sir. 


$1,324,- 


all but $127,504.17 had been written off 





against income and surplus. Of the $127,- 
504.17, $37,089.83 remained on the books 
as unamorized discount and $90,434.34 was 


}in a suspense account. Mr. Platt, secre- 


| tary-treasurer, said these two amounts 
| would be charged to income and surplus 


in 1930 


Q@. How many classes of capital stock 
were there issued and outstanding at Dec 
31, 1929; and, in what amounts and for 
what were they issued? 

A. There were commom and preferred 
stocks, of which $5,755,000 par value com- 
jmon stock was outstanding, having been 


issued for property 


$5,652,000, and for 


Q. Who held the proxies for this stock cash $105,000. There was $5,808,100 par 


at these various meetings? 


| 


value of preferred stock outstanding, of 


A. At the first meeting all the stock| which $3,248,100 had been issued for cash 
was voted by the stockholders who were | $1,250,000 for property, and $1,310,000 ex- 
At the other four| changed for second preferred stock which 


pr@sent in person. 








rve Member Banks 


Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on July 8, 1931, 
(In millions of dollars) 









Total 

Loans and investments—total .. 22,487 
Lofins—total . 14,636 
On securities 6.668 
All other hs: 7.958 

| Investments—total 7,851 
U. S. Govt. securities ....... 4.124 
Other securities eee 
Reserve with F. R. Bank . 1,854 
Cash in vault ial eee 232 
Net demand deposits .. 13,604 
Time deposits ‘ - 7,176 
Government deposits 271 
Due from Banks .......ccccesee 1.702 
i UR 3,719 
Borrowings from F. R. Bank ,, 40 


Boston N.Y. 
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Atla. 
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Chicago St.L. Minn. 
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2,221 409 
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267 44 
44 7 
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93 
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1,207 
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385 
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390 
358 
109 

19 
727 
1,053 

18 
195 
248 
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ness June 30, 


American National Bank of Jamestown, N. 
Y., capital, gee 00 effective close of busi- 
Charles A. Okerlind, Otto L. 
J. P. Danielson, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Liquidating committee, 
Bloomquist and 
Absorbed 


by Bank of Jamestown, Jamestown, N. Y. 


The First National 


Minn., capital, $2 


Liquidating agent, 
M 


inn, 


Bank of Rosemount, 
5,900; effective July 1, 1931. 
F. A. Ruhr, Rosemount, 


Succeded by The First State Bank 


of Rosemount, Minn. 
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Valley 


HE achievement of the electrie 
and gas industries in maintain- 
ing wages, employment and con- 
struction during the past year, has 
helped to maintain the confidence 
of investors, and to lessen the 


acuteness of 
While these 


economic conditions. 
industries as a whole 


showed slight losses in output, the 
Associated Gasand ElectricSystem 


reported 1.4 
output, and 
1930, 


% increase in electric 
1.7% in gas output in 


Stability and growth of the Asso- 
ciated System was reflected in an 
increase of 30,345 Associated se- 
curity-holders. 


Telephone BOwling-Green 9-3957 
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General Utility Securities 
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ow State Can Help Stabilize 
Building and Loan Groups + 





Weaknesses in Previous California Laws 
Which Led to Enactment-of New Regulatory 
Statutes Discussed by Commissioner 





By H. L. CARNAHAN 


Building and Loan Commissioner, State of California 


crisis in the building and loan busi- 

| ness that came in December, 1930, and 

reached its peak almost concurrently 

with the beginning of the present State ad- 

ministration, was the accumulated result of 

conditions that had been developing for sev- 
eral years before. A, 

The background of such conditions was 
laid in 1907. Before that date all associations 
were of the mutual type, in which all shares 
were gvithdrawable and all shareholders were 
members, and which made loans on the mu- 
tual plan only, to borrowing members only, 
who subscribed for shares equal to the prin- 
cipal amounts of their, loans and pledged 
them-as security for payment. 

+ + 

In 1907 the Legislature authorized three 
radical innovations: First, it authorized the 
conversion of a part of thé authorized shares 
into “guarantee stock” on which special divi- 
dends might be paid, and from the holders 
of which it might be provided that a ma- 
jority of the directors should be selected; 
second, it authorized the making of “definite 
contract” loans to others than members, and 
on which no pledge of shares was required; 
and, third, it authorized associations to ac- 
cept deposits of money from others than 
members and to issue certificates therefor 
called “investment certificates.” 

In its effect upon the building and loan 
business, and upon the public, the essence of 
the changes so made was this. Previously 
there had been no incentive to an undue 
promotion of sales of shares beyond the legit- 
imate needs of the association for funds for 
loans to its members, because there was and 
could be no special financial profit to anyone 
through such efforts. Thereafter the oppor- 
tunity to solicit and get deposits from the 
public generally; to lend such deposits to 
nonmembers as well as members; and to dis- 
tribute in dividends to the guarantee stock 
all profits over the amounts allocated to 
membership shares by boards of directors 
controlled by guarantee stockholders, was an 
open temptation through control of guaran- 
tee stock of an association to exploit the 
members and that part of the public whose 
deposits could be intrigued, for the special 
financial advantage of the holders of guar- 
antee stock only. 

+ ¢ 

Commencing about 1923 or 1924 the prac- 
tice of forming and promoting holding cor- 
porations for the purpose of acquiring con- 
trol of associations through the purchase of 
their guarantee stock was begun in an active 
way. In the hands of an aggressive pro- 
moter the procedure was simple and easy. 
Having acquired the guarantee stock and 
thereby control of the first association, he 
had ready made for him what from his view- 
point was an ideal “sucker list” of prospects 
consisting of the members and depositors of 
the association, to be “hi-graded” out of 
their shares and certificates in exchange for 
stock in his holding company. The funds so 
obtained furnished the means to purchase 
control of a second or a third or a fourth 
association, where the same procedure might 
be repeated. It is probably due to such ac- 
tivities that more than one-half of the asso- 
ciations now in existence were formed during 
the 10 years last past. 

The competition for associations among 








Newspapers’ Part 
in Work of Law 


Enforcement 


By 
James M. Gilbert 
Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, Commonwealth of 
Kentucky 
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HE press is frequently criticized by per- 

sons for publishing reports of crime. It 

is said by those making such criticisms 
that these reports furnish persons criminally 
inclined information as to the methods em- 
ployed by criminals, ang thus encourage law 
violations. 

Those making charges against the press 
overlook the fact that these reports are edu- 
cational in nature, and that they inform 
those who are interested in law enforcement 
of the extent of crime in the country and 
stir officers to greater diligence. The press 
is one of the greatest powers for good when 
used in this way. It is one of the greatest 
means of educating the public and without 
it earnest, courageous, honest officials could 
not break up criminal organizations. 

Law cannot be enforced without whole- 
some public sentiment behind the officers, 
and the press is the best means of generat- 
ing this sentiment. Many good citizens, as 
well as officers, are lacking in moral courage 
and will yield to criminal influences about 
them, but when stirred to action by the press; 
when they realize their inactivity will be ex- 
posed, prove helpful in driving out the crim- 
inal. The men and women who compose the 
jury must, in a large degree, depend upon 
the newspapers for information about crime, 
its extent and the danger from it to public 
welfare. 

Those who criticize the press for publishing 
reports of crime would be promptly convinced 
of their error in so doing if they would take 
sufficient time to interview a few of the most 
noted criminal lawyers, who know the power 
held by the press. Crime and the criminals 
hide from truth and prefer darkness for their 
actions rather than light. A hideous murder 
or robbery takes place and within a few 
hours the facts are flashed over the wires to 
all parts of the country and sheriffs and po- 
lice officers by the hundreds are looking for 
the criminal. Often within a few days those 
who violate the law. as the result of infor- 
mation obtained through the press, are 
placed safely in the care of the jailer. 

Those who criticize the newspapers do it 
more because of not having a full under- 
standing of the great good that is performed 
by the press, rather than from any other 
reason. Too much credit can hardly be 
given to the press for its service to the public 
in this respect. 


promoters of holding companies was such 
that not only were they ready to pay unduly 
high prices for control of associations but 
they did not hesitate to purchase associations 
facing probable losses in substantial amounts 
on loans. At the same time, the rates of 
interest offered on investment certificates in 
excess of the rates for deposits in savings 
banks provided funds for associations gen- 
erally in such amounts that competition for 
loans at the high rates of interest necessary 
for an operating profit was so great that the 
proportion of the amount of the loans to the 
value of the security seldom was less and fre- 
quently exceeded the statutory limit of 80 
per cent. 

Most of the loans were made to be amor- 
tized monthly over terms approximating 10 
or 11 years, and were made during a period 
when real estate values as then generally 
appraised were the highest ever reached in 
the history of the State. The recession in 
such values during the two years preceding 
the present one was at a rate greater than 
the rate of the amortization of many of the 
loans so made. 

+ + 


The consequent result of this combination 
of circumstances was that many associations 
found themselves during the last six months 
of last year with increasing amounts of ex- 
cessive loans on which, partly because of the 
prevailing general financial depression and 
partly for other reasons, the borrowers were 
delinquent in payments of principal or in- 
terest or both. Such defaults necessarily re- 
duced the normal receipts of such associa- 
tions from such sources. Concurrently de- 
posits of new money were less than during 
normal times. 


On the other hand, conditions of unem- 
ployment and other conditions arising out of 
hard times generally affecting the depositors, 
induced withdrawals by them from associa- 
tions in abnormal amounts. 


The disposition to make such withdrawals 
was further incited in California by the fail- 
ure of a large association in December, 1930, 
and the reported embezzlement of many mil- 
lions of dollars of its assets by its promoter. 
The shock to the depositors and to the public 
served to destroy, in a much larger measure 
than it should have done, the confidence pre- 
viously reposed by their depositors and the 
public generally in the soundness and sta- 
bility of other associations. 

At the end of the year 1930 there were 209 
domestic and 2 foreign associatiofs doing 
business in California. The deposits were 
then about $510,000,000. In about 40 of them 
the withdrawals were at a rate much in ex- 
cess of their receipts and they, therefore, 
were required to compel their depositors to 
file notices of their intention to withdraw, 
as provided in the statute, and to pay them 
out of the receipts when and as received and 
in the order in which their notices were filed, 
as the statute required. Such conditions still 
obtain as to a substantial number of asso- 
ciations in the State. 

+ + 


Public confidence is being restored in a 
noticeable measure, however, in those asso- 
ciations whose soundness has been demon- 
strated by their ability to survive this crisis. 
The decrease in the aggregate amount of de- 
posits in all associations has been remark- 
ably small. At the date of the last quar- 
terly report the deposits of all associations 
was a little more than $489,000,000, which 
represented a loss of only about 4 per cent 
of the amount of the deposits of all associa- 
tions at the end of the year 1930. 

The statues of California, now and in the 
past, relating to building and loan associa- 
tions, are and have been grossly ambiguous, 
uncertain and incomplete, and utterly inade- 
quate to provide a proper supervision or reg- 
ulation of associations by the State. Unfor- 
tunately these conditions in the law were re- 
flected in the supervision of associations by 
this Bureau. Although the statute required 
an examination of every association at least 
annually, many associations at the beginning 
of the present year had not been examined 
within the preceding year, and none of them 
in such a manner that the information ob- 
tained was sufficient properly to show 
whether it was solvent or insolvent. 

The necessity for such reports and infor- 
mation in dealing with associations during 
the present financial stress has made it im- 
perative to enlarge the force of this Bureau 
as rapidly as examiners could be employed 
and trained for such work. To do this, it 
has been necessary to use already, most of 
the building and loan inspection fund as- 
sessed and collected for the present year. 

On this account a special appropriation 
was made by the Legislature to carry the Bu- 
reau for the balance of the year. The ap- 
propriation is in the nature of an advance, 
to be reimbursed out of the fund to be as- 
sessed and collected from associations during 
1932. 

The inadequacy of the present law affect- 
ing building and loan associations has long 
been recognized by those interested in the 
business. It required. however, the unfortu- 
nate circumstances that have been related 
to bring about the concerted action that was 
necessary to formulate and procure the pas- 
sage of the legislation, that obviously was 
necessary for the proper regulation of the 
business. 

+ + 


Beginning in December, 1930, a committee 
representing the California Building Loan 
League, an organization comprised of the 
executives of most of the associations in the 
State, began the formulation of a bill for 
that purpose. Before the bill was finally 
completed and passed, it represented the re- 
sults of the combined views of representa- 
tives of associations holding more than 80 
per cent of the assets of all associations in 
the State. It undoubtedly is, as it generally 
is considered to be, the longest forward step 
ever taken in the history of building and 
loan legislation in the United States. 

Under the new law, when it becomes effec- 
tive, the set up of the business of an asso- 
ciation, and the powers of supervision by the 
State, will be such as to give reasonable as- 
surance of its financial soundness and of in- 
tegrity in its methods of operation. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


President of the United States 1901-1909: 
“The truth should be kept constantly in mind by 
every free people desiring to preserve the sanctity 
and poise indispensable to self-government.” 
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BUREAU OF MINES’ INTEREST 
IN BY-PRODUCTS OF COAL 


Relation of Research Work in This Field to Chemical In- 
dustry Discussed by Engineer 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with industrial chemicals. 


By A. C. FIELDNER 


Chie} Engineer, Experiment Station Division, Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce 


ONMETALLIC minerals comprise a 

major portion of the basic raw ma- 

terials for industrial chemicals. Sul- 
phuric acid is made by the oxidation of 
sulphur or pyrite. Chlorine and caustic 
soda are produced by the electrolysis of 
common salt. Limestone and salt are 
the raw materials used in the manufac- 
ture of sodium carbonate, or soda ash. 
Potash is largely extracted from saline 
deposits. Phosphorus and its com- 
pounds are produced by the treatment 
of phosphate rock with acid or by smelt- 
ing the rock in furnaces at high temper- 
atures. 

+ + 

Finally, coal, coke, oil and natural gas 
are indispensable, not only as the source 
of energy (heat) required in carrying out 
the necessary reactions involved in the 
manufacture of industrial chemicals, but 
as raw materials for the manufacture of 
carbon and other chemical products. 

The research activities of the United 
States Bureau of Mines in the field of 
nonmetallic minerals which are of spe- 
cial interest to the manufacturer of in- 
dustrial chemicals may be separated into 
two divisions: 

1. Mining, preparation, processing and 
utilization of the mineral fuels—coal, pe- 
troleum and natural gas. 

2. Mining, beneficiation and utiliza- 
tion of other nonmetallic minerals. 

Of these two divisions the work on 
fuels, and, in particular, that on coal 
and its products, probably covers the 
widest field with respect to the manu- 
facture of industrial chemicals. While 
the use of coal as a fuel has been of 
prime importance for many years, re- 
cently it has become an important raw 
material for the production of synthetic 
chemicals as well. Methanol and am- 
monia are the two outstanding products 
which now are made largely from water 
gas, which, in turn, is made from coke, 
the residue from coal carbonization. 

In connection with the development of 
the methanol process, the Bureau deter- 
mined experimentally important data on 
equilibrium and the mechanism of the 
reaction in which methanol is formed 
from water gas. Similar work has been 
and is now being conducted on the pro- 
duction of synthetic chemicals from nat- 
ural gas and from water gas through 
the use of catalytic materials. 

In these researches, the attempt is not 
primarily to invent a process, but rather 
to investigate the fundamental physical 
chemistry of the possible reactions and 
to publish this information for the bene- 
fit of the chemical process industries 
which may be interésted in the better 
investigation of these carbon and hy- 
drogen containing raw materials. 

+ + 

In order to provide comprehensive in- 
formation on the suitability of different 
types of coal for processing, the United 
States Bureau of Mines is now engaged 
on a survey of the gas, coke and by- 
product making properties of American 
coals. This investigation is being con- 
ducted at the Pittsburgh Experiment 
Station in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, on coals from vari- 
ous regions of the country. Special at- 


tention is being given to the chemical 
by-products obtainable at various car- 
bonizing temperatures. The methods of 
test developed in this survey have been 
successfully used by one of the large 
manufacturers of synthetic methanol, in 
improving the quality of the coke used 
in their process. 

Although handicapped by limited ap- 
propriations, the Bureau has done some 
significant work in the large and varied 
field of nonmetallic minerals. Crushing, 
grinding, classification, washing and flo- 
tation of impure nonmetallic materials 
to produce pure products have been con- 
ducted at the Mississippi Valley and 
Southern Experiment Stations, situated 
at Rolla, Mo., and Tuscaloosa, Ala., re- 
spectively, and working in cooperation 
with the Missouri School of Mines, and 
Metallurgy and with the University of 
Alabama. 

The industrial chemicals industry is 
interested in the development of a flo- 
tation process for recovering 98 per cen‘ 
fluorspar from a low-grade ore, formerly 
of little value; the development of a flo- 
tation process applicable to low-grade 
bauxite ore, the product from which may 
be used for the production of aluminum 
salts; and the improvement of screening 
methods and application of hydraulic 
classification and flotation to the re- 
claiming of calcium phosphate from the 
land-pebble district of Florida. 

The Nonmetallic Minerals Experiment 
Station of the Bureau at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J., is at pres- 
ent occupied principally with the devel- 
opment of methods for the extraction of 
potash from saline minerals and rocks. 
Several processes have been developed 
on a small, laboratory scale for produc- 
ing pure potassium sulphate or complex 
sulphates, such as syngenite (CaSO,.- 
K,SO,), or schoenite (MgSO,.K.SO,) 
from Texas and New Mexico polyhalite. 
These data have been published in or- 
der to stimulate the establishment of an 
American potash industry. 

-_— 

EVELOPMENT on a semiworks scale 
: is being conducted by the United 
States Bureau of Mines at Highland 
Park, N. J., in a well-equipped chemical 
engineering research laboratory. Other 
sources of potash, such as the green- 
sands of New Jersey, alunite of Utah 
and leucite of Wyoming, are being simi- 
larly investigated. It is expected that 
the Chemical Engineering Research Lab- 
oratory of the Nonmetallics Minerals 
Experiment Station, after completion of 
the potash problem, will take up other 
investigations that will be of special in- 
terest to the industrial chemical in- 
dustry. 

Many divisions of the Bureau's activ- 
ities participate in the field of nonmetal- 
lic minerals investigations. The impor- 
tant statistical reports of the Economics 
Branch; the humanitarian work of the 
Health and Safety Branch; and the 
studies of mining methods and costs of 
the Mining Division are major services 
rendered to the nonmetallic mineral in- 
dustry and through them to the indus- 
trial chemical industry. They will be 
discussed in subsequent papers of this. 
series. ; 


In the next of this series of articles on “Industrial Chemicals,” to appear in 
the issue of July 15, Oliver Bowles, Acting Chief Engineer, Rare Metals and 
Nonmetals Division, Bureau of Mines, will tell of the dependence of industrial 
chemistry on rare metals and nonmetallic minerals. 
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Effect of Noise Upon Health 


Disturbances Viewed as Harmful to Nerves 
By JAMES FLEXNER 


Executive Secretary, Noise Abatement Commission, City of New York 


OISE was to primitive man a warning of 
N danger. The primeval jungle, where the 

cave man struggled with gigantic beasts 
for the right to live, was so thick and so 
dark that sight was of little use. Man has 
never been able to smell approaching danger 
like a dog. So, when the cave man sallied 
forth armed with nothing but a sharpened 
stick that served as a spear, he listened in- 
tently, for only through his ears could he 
learn of the sabre-tooth tiger who might at 
that very moment be shadowing him through 
the forest with the intent to kill. 


Today we walk through the streets of New 
York with no conscious fear of sabre-tooth 
tigers. In fact we are not afraid of any- 
thing; we are thinking of business or of 
dates. But when an automobile backfires 
we jump as if we hag been struck. Although 
we do not know we are afraid, the age-old 
fear reaction that gripped the cave man 
When he heard a sharp noise, grips us, his 
remote descendants. Walking our paved 
streets in the year 1931, we prepare physi- 
cally for the assault of a sabre-tooth tiger 
when the sudden shrieking of a loud speaker 
hits our ear drums. And remember that the 
noise that frightened a cave man is nothing 
to the noise we face in 1931. The roar of a 
tiger could not be heard at all in many 
streets through which we pass daily. 

One may not be conscious of it, but when 
he hears a loud noise his muscles grow taut, 
his hair bristles, he loses interest in food, 
he breaths rapidly and his heart thumps 
away at a tremendous rate. This is what 


psychologists call the fear reaction. The 
rushing sound of a subway express frightens 
one despite himself. Perhaps this is why 
subway crowds push and tussle so much more 
than is necessary. For when one is afraid, 
he becomes pugilistic. 

A child who lives under the elevated, his 
home tortured with the yelling of loud speak- 
ers, his sleep broken by the banging of ash 
cans; a child who plays on the streets to the 
accompaniment of the high roar of noisy 
drive trucks and the perpetual yowling of 
automobile horns, grows up in an atmosphere 
of psychological fear. It is almost natural 
that he should become pugilistic and hard; 
that he should join a tough street gang and 
eventually drift into crime. 


Not only does a continuously repeated fear 
reaction make people pugilistic but it has a 
bad effect on the nervous system as a whole. 
The unending and unnecessary emotion 
wears the nerves out. Sleep was designed by 
nature to rest and restore the nervous sys- 
tem. People who work hard under noisy con- 
ditions must have long and uninterrupted 
sleep if they are to be healthy. Otherwise 
they suffer general breakdowns and their 
mental capacity is decreased. 

The noises of trucks and of horns and of 
ash cans rise from the city streets to enter 
the window of the tired worker who is trying 
to get his rest. Even if the racket does not 
actually wake him, it keeps him from sleep- 
ing as soundly and resting as thoroughly as 
he should. Thus noise tends to diminish the 
physical and mental capacity of the city 
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Utilizing Goods Manufactured 


by Illinois’ Prisoners + + | 





Law Providing 
Made Primarily 


That Products Are to Be 


for Political Divisions of 


State Included in Recent Legislation 





By COL. FRANK D. WHIPP 


Superintendent of Prisons, Department of Public Welfare, State of Illinois 


SERIES of new laws, affecting the State 
prisons and reformatories of Illinois, 
were passed by the Fifty-seventh Gen- 

eral Assembly and became effective this 
month upon being signed by Gov. Louis L. 
Emmerson. 


The outstanding measure provides that*the 
labor of convicts and prisoners in penal, re- 
formatory and correctional institutions, after 
the manufacture of needed supplies for these 
institutions, shall be primarily devoted to 
manufacturing articles for the political divi- 
sions of the State. 


The law provides that these industries shall 
be devoted exclusively first, to the State and 
public institutions and buildings thereof, and 
secondly, to the other political divisions of 
the State, which includes the school and 
road districts of the State. 


> + 


The law also provides that after Jan. 19, 
1934, when the United States law (Hawes- 
Cooper Act) goes into effect, that it will be 
unlawful to sell within the State of Illinois, 
any goods, wares or merchandise, manu- 
factured or mined by convicts of other 
States, except convicts or prisoners on parole 
or probation, and it also provides that a 
penalty of $100 or imprisonment in the 
county jail for not less than three months 
nor more than a year, or both such fine and 
imprisonment for violation of the law. 


Jt provides a Board of Standardization 
consisting of five employes: One whose du- 
ties correspond to vocational director for the 
trade school at the Illinois State Reforma- 
tory, and two from the Illinois State Peni- 
tentiary; also one from each of the other 
State penal and reformatory institutions 
whose duties correspond to industrial super- 
intendent. This board is to determine upon a 
standard brand of articles to be made in the 
prisons and reformatories. It also provides 
an Industrial Advisory Board consisting of 
the Governor or his representative as chair- 
man, three members representing organized 
labor, and three members. representing 
manufacturing interests which shall make 
recommendations for economies in manufac- 
ture and provide industrial planning for 
prisoners and reformatories. 


+ + 


Differences between the Department of 
Public Welfare, in charge of the institutions, 
and the other political divisions of the State, 
in regard to styles, prices, and qualities, shall 
be submitted to arbitrators, whose decision 
shall be final. One of the arbitrators is to 
be named by the Departiment of Public 
Welfare, one by the department concerned, 
and the other one by agreement of the two 
first named. Arbitrators do not receive com- 
pensation but necessary expenses are paid 
by the departments concerned. 


On Jan. 1 of each year a iist of, styles, 
designs, qualities, and prices of articles and 
materials available for the ensuing year, will 
be issued.» by the Department of Public Wel- 
fare. A penalty of not less than $50 nor more 
than $100 and imprisonment for three months 
to a year is provided for violation of the law. 


In Illinois, at present, there are twe State 
institutions where criminal women are cared 
for. One is the Women’s Prison at Joliet, 
and the other the new State Reformatory for 
Women at Dwight. A new law provides for 
the transfer of 134 women from the Joliet in- 
stitution to Dwight, where a new medium 
security cottage will be erected for their re- 
ception. This law merges the Women's Pri- 
son at Joliet and the institution at Dwight, 
where there are now 57 offenders. The parole 
law is also amended, extending paroles to 
the inmates of the reformatory at Dwight. 


+ + 


A new act was also passed giving the De- 
partment of Public Welfare the right to 
transfer feeble-minded in the Dixon State 
Hospital and the Lincoln State Colony to the 
Chester State Hospital, where criminal in- 
sane are confined. The feeble-minded trans- 
ferrable must have been guilty, previous to 
admission to the State institutions, of an act 
of homicide, highway robbery, rape, or at- 
tempt to commit rape, or arson, and whose 
presence is dangerous to others. It also 
provides that feeble-minded committing any 
of these crimes after being committed to 
the institution for feeble-minded shall be 
subject to transfer. 

The new law also provides that prisoners 
convicted of infamous crimes and sentenced 
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dweller. Statistics show that most of the 
criminals who are overflowing our prisons to- 
day are subnormal physically and mentally. 

We all know how harmful such a drug as 
morphine is to the human brain. Perhaps 
we do not realize that the relatively unim- 
portant noise made by the explosion of a 
paper bag raises the pressure of the brain 
more than morphine or any other drug 
known to man. 

Dr. Fester Kennedy, of the Commission, 
conducted experiments at Bellevue with the 
assistance of persons who had in the past 
undergone operations which involved remov- 
ing a part of the skull and replacing the 
scalp. It was possible to get an accurate 
record of the pressure on the brain by plac- 
ing a small drum containing a partial 
vacuum on the area of the head where the 
skull was gone. The drum registered all the 
vibrations of the brain lying beneath it. 
This, of course, was painless and harmless to 
the subject. 

Dr. Kennedy found that when a paper bag 
was exploded behind the subjects’ back the 
noise of the explosion raised the brain pres- 
sure to four times the normal for seven sec- 
onds. Even morphine and nitroglycerine do 
not have so violent an effect. 

This and other experiments have convinced 
Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, our Health Commis- 
sioner. that sudden loud noises are often re- 
sponsible for those strange tragedies we 
sometimes read about in the paper when a 
middle-aged man drops dead in the street 
In making his assertion that sudden noises 
may cause sudden death, Dr. Wynne pointed 
out that after a sharp and violent sound the 
heart beats are irregular and fast for a pe- 
riod as long as 20 minutes. 
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to the reformatories at Pontiac and Dwight, 
shall be rendered incapable of holding any 
office of honor, trust or profit, voting at elec- 
tions, and serving as a juror. The law also 
provides for restoration of citizenship and 
civil rights by the Governor where applica- 
tion is made by the warden or managing 
head of the institution. 


+ + 


A new Bureau of Criminal Identification 
and Investigation has been created which 
will be under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. It provides for a 
superintendent of the Bureau and other em- 
ployes and assistants. The superintendent is 
to receive a salary of $5,000 per annum. The 
Bureau is to file for record, photographs, 
outline pictures, measurements, descriptions 
and information of all persons who have 
been, or shall, hereafter, be convicted of a 
felony or imprisoned for violating criminal 
laws and those who are well known habitual 
criminals. It provides for systems of identi- 
fication, the bertillon system and fingerprint 
system. It is the duty of sheriffs and chiefs 
of police of cities and villages to cooperate. 
It provides that files or records of the Bu- 
reau shall not be made public, except when 
necessary for identification of persons sus- 
pected or accused of crime. Violation of this 
provision constitutes a misdemeanor. 


An emergency act was passed providing an 
appropriation of $557,000 for making repairs 
and replacing buildings, equipment, stock and 
supplies, damaged or, destroyed by riot and 
fire at the Illinois State Penitentiary at 
Joliet. This fund is already available and 
work has been started. 


The biennial permanent improvement ap- 
propriations made for the penal and correc- 
tional institutions amount to $840,000. This 
includes $525,000 for the Penitentiary at 
Joliet; $110,000 for the Southern Illinois Peni- 
tentiary at Menard; $50,000 for the Women’s 
Prison at Joliet, to be transferred to the Re- 
formatory at Dwight, and $155,000 for the 
penal farm at Vandalia. 


The biennial appropriation for operation 
and maintenance of the penal group of in- 
stitutions amounts to $5,918,683 as follows: 
Joliet penitentiary, $2,614,285; Southern peni- 
tentiary at Menard, $1,186,978: the reforma- 
tory at Pontiac, $1,239,525; Women’s Prison, 
Joliet, $136,412; Women's’ Reformatory, 
Dwight, $144,636; penal farm, Vandalia, $284,- 
647; Chester hospital for criminal insane, 
$312,200. 

+ *> 


The prison population as of June 1, 1931, 
was 10,621. In one year it increased 1,380 or 
14.93 per cent. This population represents 
4.575, Joliet; Menard, 2,312; Pontiac, 2.505; 
Women's Prison, Joliet, 131; penal farm, 
Vandalia, 610; insane criminals, Chester, 434: 
Dwight reformatory, 54. 





Avoiding ‘Hazards 
Which Confront 


Motorists 


By Dr. Theodore B. 
Appel 
Secretary of Health, Com- 
monweaith of Pennsyl- 
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ORE and more persons are finding their 
way into the woods for their annual 
two weeks’ trip. Thanks to the automo- 

bile, the great out-doors have become the 
very personal property of hundreds of thou- 
sands who were in former times comparatively 
restricted in their wanderings. It used to be 
that to get there was the object of a trip. 
Today, going is enough. However, with all 
the pleasures attributable to the nomadic 
automobile journey, it too has its hazards 
which, to be avoided, must be thoroughly 
appreciated. 


In Pennsylvania alone during 1930 the 
automobile was credited for killing 2,424 lives, 
and a fair proportion of these fatalities oc- 
curred during the so-called travel-peak- 
months, namely, June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. It is therefore logical to assume that 
ot the number of highway deaths and casual- 
ties, many happened to the tourist while on 
pleasure-bent. 


It needs only to be suggested that too 
much speed, passing on hills, disregard of 
grade crossings, head-on collisions and side- 
swiping (all occasioned by careless, thought- 
less and reckless driving) were the factors 
predominating in these accidents. 


It would therefore appear that a little less 
fondness for the criminal disregard of one’s 
own safety, and of the others on the road, 
must this year be exhibited if the automobile 
tourist fatalities and casualties during these 
Summer months are to be definitely lessened. 


Then again, there is the question of camps. 
Literaliy thousands of tourists are quite con- 
tent with any camp. To arrive at the end 
of a day's journey and to find accommoda- 
tions for tourists is enough. However, it 
can be safely said that cleanliness of sur- 
roundings, adequate sanitary facilities and 
proper supervision are as essential to health 
in camps as they are in the congested areas. 


It will consequently pay every automobilist 
in Pennsylvania to be sure that the spot 
chosen for the night’s stay, or longer, has 
been approved by the State Department of 
Health. The “Safe Drinking Water Here” 
sign is one of the main indications that this 
is the case. 


Finally, a number of tourists are bound 
to pick up so-called vacation typhoid because, 
of their habits of acquiring unpedigreed milk 
along their trip. It must be remembered 
that unless the milk is certified or bears the 
stamp, Grade A Raw Milk, it is risky to con- 
sume this product unless it has been pro- 
tected by pasteurization. It follows that one 


should drink only the above varieties and not 
take any chances on the untreated product, 
no matter where found. 








